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BHfg s»m 

(innn^wH,n) 

TO 

the suffering humanity, 
NAME ia the Ourei 

The Divine Master, 




^ iiS. 

ansg >i ira 

M Hfe ■ff TO fiSH3^ I' 

TO MOST (t;) , 

Save me, Save me, Save me. 

Oh. Save me of Thine Own Grace, Hy 
Lord, 

No other Refuge have 1, 0 Nanak. 

Deliver me, my Master, my Divine 
Master. 


Guru Rem Das, the Fourth Master, 



I 


^ i ^ iis, 

ftra ijfa 
TirwafTOVTOiiif, 

fti insMHTO^iit'afWi 
HOT ^ W HTH wosi M (m.) 
Blessed, Blessed, Blessed are they, 

On whom the Lord hath bestowed His 
Grace. 

Birth and Death touch him not, 

"Who have knelt to Lord Master Nanak. 
Guru Arjan Dev, the Fifth Master. 



Servants of God t — or Sons 
Shall I not call you ? because 
Not as servants ye knew 
Your Father’s innermost mind, 
His, who unwillingly sees 
One of His little ones lost— 
Yours is the praise, if mankind 
Hath not as yet in its march 
Fainted and fallen and died ! 


Matthew Arnold. 



FOEEWORD. 


Nearly a quarter of tke century has passed 
■wken I first ventured to publisk what I then 
called “ A Critical Study of the Life and Teach- 
ings of Sbi Guru Nanak De^, the founder of 
Sikhism ; ” and I then expressed that 1 should 
“ feel myself satisfied and amply remunerated 
if the little book which I then presented to the 
Public served the useful purpose of setting the 
movement for a closet research into the Life 
and Mission of Guru Nanak Dev agoing." The 
reception which my book was given by the 
Sikhs as well as others was very encouraging, and 
apart from a Khilaat in cash which was sent 
to me by His late Highness Maharaja Sir Hira 
Singh Malvindra Bahadur of Nabha, I received 
a large number of letters from Sikhs and Euro- 
peans alike, appreciating the attempt that I 
had made. The whole edition was sold out 
during a comparatively short period, and the 
book has now been out of print for nearly 
twenty years. During this long period, I have 
unfortunately been busy, at first with my pro- 
fessional work and then with ray official duties, 
and I confess that I have not been able to devote 
sufficient time to the work of research, which was 
necessary before another edition could be 
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brought out. I had expected that some Sikh 
Professor of History and Eeligion might take 
up the task udth advantage, but it appears that 
no attempt in this direction was made. 

During this period a lot of further material 
has become available ; and some of the older 
manuscripts have been printed and annotated, 
and consi lerable lit'^raiure of an instructive 
and inspiring character written in Punjabee, 
by the Father and Poet-Artist of the modern 
Punjabee Literature, Bhai Sahib Bhai Vir Singh 
Ji of Amritsar, at whose feet I have often had 
the privilege of sitting for instruction and 
guidance. I was myself roused from my 
lethargy, when I received an official letter, 
from the Secretary of the Chief Khalsa Diwan 
about two years ago, asking me that if I could 
find no time to prepare a second edition of the 
book, I might permit the original book to be 
reprinted by the Diwan, without any revision 
whatsoever, as the Diwan daily received re- 
quests for supply of some literature in English 
on the Sikh Religion, and more particularly 
regarding the life of its Divine Founder. The 
book, however, v/as not, in my opinion, and in 
view of the further information and knowledge 
that had become available, fit to be reprinted 
without considerable revision, and I promised 
that I should undertake the work during the 
time at my disposal. Not that there was any 
thing in the earlier book, which I need have 
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regretted or have sought to withdraw. It was 
too brief and dealt with certain aspects of the 
Master’s Life, which, for want of spiritualistic 
and psychic science which has since become 
firmly established by the experiences of some 
Western Professors, were then not quite clearly 
understood. A thorough revision of the book 
was hence inevitable, if it was to present the 
Life of the Master in its full significance. 

The work of revision was thus undertaken 
by me two years ago, but I soon found out that 
most of the book should have to be entirely re- 
written, and that the task was much more heavy 
than I could accomplish in my leisure hours. 
It could not at any rate be done to my satis- 
faction, without finding some relief from my 
oflBcial duties. It was thus that I availed of an 
opportunity last year to obtain leave from 
my duties, and the result of my labours is now 
offered to the indulgent public. The book has 
had almost entirely to be rewritten, and can lay 
no claim to be a mere second edition of the old 
work. It has therefore been given a new title 
altogether. Por an explanation of the new 
Title, see the Fourth Chapter, headed The 
Master’s Master. 


SEWARAM SINGH. 


Gurusaptam, 461 N. 



PREFACE TO THE PREVIOUS BOOK. 


When at first I took my pen in hand 
Thus for to write, I did not understand 
That I at all should make a little book 
In such a mode ; nay, I had undertook 
To make another ; which, when almost 
done, 

Before I was aware I this begun. 

Bunyan. 

In offering to the public a volume on the 
Life and Teachings of Sri Guru Nanak Dev, 
the Founder of Sikhism, no customary apology 
is needed. The importance of Sikh History is 
being felt more and more keenly every day. 
Sikhism, as one of the religious systems of the 
world, has perhaps the most recent origin, and 
yet the remarkable progress which it made 
in the land of its birth within three short 
centuries is quite unique. The Western mind 
was first directed towards it when, more than 
half a century ago, the British extended their 
frontier to ^ the River Sutlej, beyond which 
existed a Kiiigdom, till then unnoticed by the 
British occupiers of the rest of India, but which 
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the latter had to fight against in a short interval. 
In their contest with the Sikhs, the British, 
though victorious, had to respectfully acknow- 
ledge the strength, valour and zeal of their 
enemies, and, ever since the annexation of the 
Kingdom of the Sikhs by the British, the Khalsa 
have supplied soldiers to the British Arm^, 
who have been next to none in the world in 
soldiery qualities, which have been put to test 
not only in India and its borders, but also in 
China, Africa and other foreign countries. 

It was with the object of explaining what 
real Sikhism, in all its pristine glory, at the time 
of its Great Founder, was, and how it gradually 
developed into a Church Militant, that this work 
was originally started. My idea in the beginn- 
ing was to write a brief essay on the subject, 
but, afterwards, its re-writing, on the suggestion 
of certain friends, resulted in the adoption of 
the bigger and by nature permanent scheme. 

The time and labour which I had to spend 
on the preparation of this work have been 
enormous, as compared with my capacities. 
My only excuse in taking up the self-imposed 
task was in the fact that a good deal of mis- 
understanding prevailed regarding the origin 
and development of the Khalsa Church. The 
words of Malcolm and McGregor, and the ex- 
cellent volume from the pen of Captain Cun- 
ningham on Sikh History, do not afford much 
assistance in the solution of the points at issue. 
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perhaps because these writers have devoted too 
uttle space to the so-to-say ancient History of 
the Sikhs. They have mostly dealt with the 
Political History of the Khalsa which, however, 
does not really begin till after the demise of the 
Tenth and Last of the Gurus. I have, therefore, 


had to fall back upon the original sources, but 
here too the task was arduous. The History of 
the Sikh Gurus lies much in obscurity. The 
materials at our disposal are very chaotic 
and misleading. The authenticity of the few 
extant Janamsakhis (the biographies in ver- 
nacular of Guru Nanak), the original source of 
all present-day information about the life and 
work of the first Guru, has been seriously called 
in question. This much at any rate is certain 
that they cannot be accepted in their entirety 
as they stand. Many of them are full of 
mythological descriptions and fictitious tales. 
I need only point out regarding them that 
their use must of necessity be very cautious. 
The most extant Janamsaldii, going under the 
title olBhai Bala’s Janamsakhi, exists in so many 
different versions that none appears to be quite 
authentic. Dr. Trump has the credit of un- 
earthing an old manuscript Janamsakhi, in the 
India Office, London, which also, though very 
brief and free from many later-day inventions, 
cannot be vouchsafed as perfectly correct. It 
was this huddle muddle sort of material that I 


had at my disposal. But the task, the more 
arduous it was the more worth attempting it 
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appeared to me ; and the result I offer to the 
public, in the hope that it may be able to 
remove certain wrong notions which have 
hitherto been cheiished about Guru Nanak and 
his work. Whether the critical public will be 
harsh on me or Avill look to my work leniently, 

I cannot say. But here, once for all, I ask the 
reader’s indulgence, inasmuch as I have had 
to work during hours stolen from my daily 
task and the means at my disposal to make 
the book more thorough were rather scanty. 

I shall feel mj’self satisfied and amply re- 
munerated if this little book serves the useful 
purpose of setting the movement for a closer 
research into the Life and Mission of Guru 
Nanak Dev agoing. I will be glad to correct 
any mistakes or supply any omissions, which 
may be pointed out to me, in the next edition, 
should it be callerl for. 

In the last chapter I have not been able to 
resist the temptation of adopting certain ex- 
pressions from Renan’s Life of Christ, as those 
expressions most fitly applied to the subject 
in hand. I therefore record here my grateful 
acknowledgments to the author of the said work. 

I am sorry that a number of misprints have 
crept into the work by oversight, and a list of 
errata is, therefore, given herewith for the 
reader’s use. 

Rawalpindi City, 'I ^ ^ 

S. S. 

TAe 12tA October, 1904. J 
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I. 

Bibth aitd Timbs. 

Of Thy Ovm Grace, O God, Save the World Id 
agony ! 

Raise all unto Thee, whichever way they mayst 
be raised 1* 

Thus prayed the Master when He saw the 
world full of ceaseless pain and conflicting 
creed, warring, each with the other, for 
supremacy. 

More than twenty centuries before Him, a 
Sage, also born in India, was similarly moved 
by the misery existing round him and is re- 
corded to have cried out : 

0 ! suffering world : 

0 ! known and unknown of my common 
flesh ; 

Caught in this common net of death and 
woe. 

And life which binds to both ; 

* Var Bilawal M. 4, SA : 10 ; Sh : M. 3. 

ndiFd «««' 'uu "s, ftrmr inB i 

f^S3 fiffu II 
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Birth and Tiubs. 


I see, I foel 

The vastnesa of the agony of earth, 

The vainness of its joys, the mockery 
Of all its best, the anguish 

Of its worst 

I would not let one cry 
Whom I could save *. 

He put die question to himself, “ how could 
it be that Brahm would make a world and keep 
it miserable,” and, without attempting to solve 
or answer this last question, he found all human 
cravings as the cause of pain, and laid stress 
on the suppression of these cravings as the 
principal remedy for the evils to which human 
flesh IS subject. He laid down an admirable 
Code of Ethics as the Eightfold Path to Nir- 
vana, about the exact nature of which so much 
diversity of opinion still exists. Whenever, 
however, he was questioned about the existence 
of Brahm, he is recorded to have declared : 

Om, Amitya. Measure not with words 

The Immeasureable, nor sink the string 
of thaught 

Into the Fathomless. Who asks doth err, 
Who answers errs. Say naught.f 

About six centuries after him, another 
sage appeared in the extreme west of Asia, 


* AnuM’s Light of Ana, 
t Ibid. 




Buddha, Chbist and Mohammad. 3 

where the Indian missionaries are stated to 
have already carried the message of Buddha, 
and, following most of the moral code of the 
Indian sage, he announced the universal Father- 
hood of God and Brotherhood of man as con- 
stituting the Kingdom of Heaven, where all pain 
must be unknown. He claimed to be the Son 
of God, who had descended upon earth to carry 
the burdens of men. He was persecuted, 
condemned and crucified for what he preached, 
but his disciples, after him, carried his message 
far and wide. His simple teachings, however, got 
immensely transformed, in form and practice, 
before many centuries had elapsed. 

About six centuries still later, however, 
another teacher a pi eared in the most idola- 
trous and superstitious south west of Asia, 
who, while ridding his country of these de- 
grading professions, asserted the supremacy ; 
of God, and, though not listened to and cared 'J, 
for at first, except by the lowly few, pursued 
his mission with a rare persistence, and, 
though persecuted and banished from the place 
of his birth, lived long enough to see his doc- 
trines, involving the principle of the lenity of 
God and a social system based on the equality 
of man, conquer and take root. He threatened 
those, who persecuted him and his followers, 
with the wrath of God, and thus the Deity he 
had come to teach about was clothed with 
attributes, which, in his spiritual mood, he 
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Bibth abd Times. 


would never have ascribed to God. He declared 
himself to be the last of the Prophets, which he 
apparently was amongst the Semitic saints 
and holy men, and the sole mediator between 
God and man for all time to come. This last 
doctrine seems to have led his enthusiastic 
followers, who were undoubtedly smarting 
under the grievance of an unjust persecution, 
to refuse, when they themselves grew in num- 
ber, to permit that liberty of conscience to their 
erstwhile persecutors, w'hich the Prophet him- 
self had claimed and been denied. They carried 
the awe of the scimitar to the countries all 
around, and centuries of bloody conflict of man 
against man, tribe against tribe and nation 
against nation, followed, of which the history 
is written, as if, in human blood. 

In India, the mild and peaceful doctrines 
of Buddha had already been seriously under- 
mined by the revival of the rigidity of Brahman 
exclusiveness, when it came in conflict with 
Muhammadan militantism. Buddhist Viaharas 
were desolated as much as Hindu temples, 
and the mild non-violent cult of the Indian 
Sage practically ceased to exist in the country of 
its birth: ■ The Arabian conquerors of Sindh 
were followed' by. hordes* of Afghan plunderers, 
who, according to Wheeler, in his Short History 
of India, “ were bitter persecutors of Hindus and 
their religion. They broke down temples 
“ and built mosques in their room, as in 
“the days of Mahmood of Ghazni. A Brahman 



Political and Social Confusion. 5 

“ was put to death by a Sultan of this dynasty 
“for maintaining that the religions of Hindus 
“ and Muhammadans were equally acceptable 

“in the eyes of God 

“ The Afghans have left a bad name in India. 
“ Their passion for revenge has become a pro- 
“ verb. Ho man is said to be safe from the 
“revenge of an elephant, a cobra, or an 
“ Afghan.” 

Guru Nanak himself has described the 
political condition of India in the following 
pathetic terms : 

Kings are butchers, cruelty their knife, 

Sense of duty has taken wings and vanished. 

Falsity prevails like the darkness of the 
darkest night. 

The moon of Truth is visible nowhere. 

I have tired myself in Search, but, 

In the darkness of the Age, 

No path {of righteousness) is visible. 

In Ego, the world is suffering endless pain. 

How shall it be saved, saith Nanak ?* 

•VarMijh, M. I, SWol: 16(1). ^ 

elS NTS, N’t! oC'K'tn, 

•qUH W 

^ ire 

Nfii i 

uf* NTfe fgrot 

feu uffi ^ 

wo o'occ fes 0^ it 
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Society was hopelessly disorganized during 
this period of early Muhammadan invasion 
and settlement. Apart from the invading 
hordes, whose main object was destruction, 
massacre and plunder, six dynasties attempted 
to set themselves up, one after the other, as 
Sultans of Delhi, during a period of a little 
over three centuries, but none of them was 
able to establish a settled government. India’s 
modern historian, Vincent Smith, remarks about 
this period that “ the bloodstained annals of 
the Sultanate of Delhi, extending over nearly 
three centuries and a quarter (1206 — 1526), are 
not a pleasant reading. They do not repay 
minute study in detail, except for s;^cial pur- 
poses. The episodes of Chenghiz JKhan and 
Timur are filled with sickening horrors, and the 
reigns of several Sultans offer little but scenes 
of bloodshed, tyranny and treachery. All the 
Sultans, without exception, were fierce bigots. 
Even Eeroze Shah Tughlak, who exhibited a 
certain amount of kindly humanity, and felt 
some desire to do good to his people, was by 
no means free from the savage intolerance of 
his contemporaries.” Hordes of lawless 
Afghans over-ran the country, uncontrolled by 
the Sultans, who nominally held the governance 
of the country in their hands, and each of them 
did what was right in his own eyes, and what- 
ever he could do with impunity appeared to 
him right. The people could find no help 
against their powerful neighbours, who divided 
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up their lands amongst themselves, as and 
whenever they pleased, and honour of no 
woman, whether married or unmarried, was 
safe, irrespective of age. The so-called Gov- 
ernment at Delhi was powerless, even if it 
desired, to check the misdeeds of these desper- 
ados, and it was itself so much disrupted by 
mutual jealousies and intrigues that it had little 
time or inclination to exercise any control 
over them. The annals of this period constitute 
the darkest page of Indian History. 

The indigenous populations of the country, 
on the other hand, were hopelessly divided 
amongst themselves. Sunk low in the depths 
of ignorance and superstition, they had become 
spiritual slaves. In consequence of the 
rigidity of the caste system, under the influence 
of the Brahmanic revival that had turned 
Buddhism out of India, it had become a horrible 
sin for a Shudra to hear a Vedic hymn, which 
could be adequately punished only by pouring 
moulten lead into his ears. Hindu could not 
associate with Hindu. It was an act of pollu- 
tion to partake of food prepared by another,^ or 
to eat inside the same enclosure with him, 
irrespective of his caste or creed. Inter- 
marriage, which Avas a common feature in 
ancient India, became an institution, not ex- 
isting even in the domain of thought. No _ man 
under this system could make his position. 
TTia ambition could not be higher than to follow 
the profession his fathers had followed and to 
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work in it exactly on the same lines as they did. 
No improved methods of work could be mtro- 
duced. “ Thus life and energy were fettered. 

Nature had for ever settled for him Into 

his caste a man was born, and was bound to it 
for life, without regard to poverty or riches, 

talents, character or sldU Human dignity 

and human feelings were bound up in separate 
castes, and political progress was impossible.”* 
It was amongst these people that the hordes 
of Afghan freebooters had settled themselves, 
rendering them political as bad as social, religious 
asjjjad as spiritual, slaves. 

Mental and moral slavery of the subject 
races, no less than the exercise of unchecked 
power and uncontrolled licentiousness of their 
own, seem to have adversely affected the reli- 
gious thoughts of the victors as well. Both 
Hinduism and Muhammadanism were thus 
corrupted. Purity of heart was no longer one 
of the essentials of religion. Both the systems 
had degraded into sets of formalities and cere- 
monials, which were performed by their votaries 
like mere automatons. Their objects were no 
longer understood or sought to be understood. 
God was no longer an object of faith or worship. 
The Hindu degenerated into the worship of 
stocks and stones, and the Muhammadan, with 
his fanatic tenacity to his professed faith, 
deemed it enough to repeat certain formulae 


* Sanderson’s Outlines of the HUtory o/(&e World. 
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in a language which he no longer unde^ood 
or cared to understand and began worshipping 
tombs. While each pretended to be righteous, 
religious and pious, like the Pharisee of old, 
neither understood the spirit of religion. 
Hindu had ceased to be Hindu, whom 
Krishna of Bhagwat Gita would not care 
to own, and Muhammadan had ceased to be 
Muhammadan, whom Muhammad himself, if 
he had somehow reappeared on earth, would 
have failed to recognize as his followers. 
Hypocrisy prevailed all round. 

Bhai Gur Das, the Sikh Savant and poet, 
'under the Fifth Guru, describes this religious 
confusion in the following forceful stanzas of his 
Fors ; 

19. There was quite a confusion in the 
world when four castes and as many 
ashrams got crystallised. There were 
Sanyasis often different denominations, 
and the Yogis set up twelve paths. 
The Javgams and the Jains indulged in 
self-deception and mutual bickering. 
The Brahmans set up various contests 
between the Vedas, the Shastras and 
the Puranas. The six schools of 
Philosophy were mutually at daggers 
drawn, and the thirty-six books added 
conflict all round. The mystical and 
magical formulae and alchemy blacken- 
ed the surface all round by their 
miraculous pretensions. One was 
dlrided up in many and those in very 
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horrible forms. Thus all were sunk 
low in superstiiion in this Kalivuga. 

20. Many were the paths that were set up in 

the world, and thus Muhammad also 
appeared. He founded what was 
ruptured into seventy-two sects, and 
thus was spread enmity and jealousy all 
round. Fasting, prayers and eeds were 
set up, and the people were thus bound 
up with further formalities. Then 
followed peers, prophets, walis and 
ghounses, in many garbs, who produced 
many books. They pulled down temples 
and built mosques in their places. 
The heretic? and others fought against 
each other. Sin prevailed all round. 

21. Hindus have four castes and Mussalmans 

four schools. Selfishness, abuse, vanity 
and useless struggle rage amongst 
them. Hindus go to the Ganges in 
Benares, and Mussalmans to the Kaaba 
in Mecca. Mussalmans take to circum- 
cision, while the Hindus are zealous 
for their thread and forehead mark. 
These call on Bam and those on 
Bahim. God is One and both are 
wandering away from Him. Both have 
forgotten their Vedas and the Kuran. 
The world is lost in avarice. Truth 
has remained aside and the Brahmans 
and Mullahs are dying in useless 
struggles. The order of metempsychosis 
is not shaken off their heads. * 


* Varan Bhai Gurdas. I. 19. 20. 21. 

u 
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Tlie Master himself described this social 
degeneration in the following hymn : — 

Those who pose as benefactors amass wealth 
by sinful means and give away in charity ; 

Those who pose as Gurus wander house 
to house to impart what they call Bpiri> 
tual formulas. 

Love between man and woman is based 
on dollar : 

They meet at pleasure and depart at will. 

None followeth holy scriptures : 

Rach worshippeth as pleaseth him. 

Kazi occupieth seat of Justice, 

Counteth beads and repeateth Name of God, 

Accepteth bribes and passetb unjust orders. 

And, when questioned, he quoteth scripture. 

Look at the Hindu: 

Who deemeth himself pure for keeping 
inside kitchen floor; 

Taketh advice of the Moslem (oppressor), 

\nd carrieth false tales to persecute hiS 
brother. 

Yogi hath wives and yet groweth plaites 
of hair and rubbeth ashes, 

is surrounded by cries of his bastard 
children ; 

Yog he hath not attained and path {juggat) 
he hath lost ; 
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What for he should besmear his head 
with ashes ? 

Such is the condition of the Kaliyuga, 
saith Nanak, 

Self-deception prevaileth everywhere.* 

In another hymn the Master remarheJ 
thus : — 

They devour men alive, and yet they go 
and bow down to God in Nimaz (Moslem 
prayer) ; 

They wear the sacred thread who kill with 
butcher’s knife. 

The Brahman cometh to the houses of those 
slaughterers and bloweth conche and 
beggeth bread. 

He too relisheth the butchery. 

Falsehood is their capital. 

In Falsehood they trade, 

* Var Bamkallee, Sh. M. I. ^ 

vm 'ufu TT3 or>rf«j i uifo ««« trfti i 

vu3 "Ufew '3’^ I E*# I 

Kmi % ?5 ffe I J»fdi wv w ufi i 

•nft ofticc 33 fiswfe I ^ 3H3tU 33 I 

3^ H3 33 3r<iS'3 I 3 3 VB 3^ oife yeTy | 

333 H33 3fe Fd« TUPfe I S3 'H3’3f3 val 3*f3 I 
^ Wffr Ufe I WP Ito 333 3fe I 
tI3ft Paidol tic r<i9d I >Jr3I V^B 33f3 Vfe l 
^3VlW33lf33r3^ I fajUidfe fad I 
3*33 3fe cP fe3 ^^33^3 1 WU 5)333 WV t33 || 
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They indulge in Falsehood, 

And thereby make a living. 

Dharam and Sharam (sense of duty and 
honour) have vanished from the country. 

Saith Nanak, falsehood prevails all round. 

With Tilak on forehead and ochre-coloured 
dhoti round waist 

(The Hindu) hath dagger in hand and 
slayeth men, 

Weareth blue robes to look respectable,. 

And accepteth gifts from the Maleehh 
(evil minded) to worship the holy books • 

Eateth prohibited meat, slaughtered by 
Zibdh, 

And yet letteth no one to step on the- 
kitchen floor : 

Kitchen floor is plastered and prescribed 
lines drawn around. 

And the hypocrite sitteth thereon, 

And crieth he, “ pollute it not. pollute it 
not. 

Lest this food of mine be deKled and get 
uneatable.” 

Their bodies are deflled and they indulge 
in evil deeds. 

Their minds are corrupt, and they wash 
their mouths (to get pure). 
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Nanak saith, Remember the Truth, 

Be pure that Truth may be realised.* 

Such Avas the condition of Society, which 
gave rise to a protest of Reform some yecis 
before the advent of the Master. This religicuis 

• Aia di Var. M. I. 16 (2). 
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upheaval, in the words of the late Mr. 
Justice Mahagovind Ranade of the Bomba7 
High Court, “ was heterodox in its spirit of 
protest against forms and ceremonies and class 
distinctions based on birth, and was ethical 
in its preference of a pure heart and of the law 
of love to all other acquired merits and good 
works. This religious revival was the work 
also of the people, of the masses and not of the 
classes. At its head were saints and prophets, 
poets and philosophers. 

“ A few of these saints were women, a few 
more Muhammadan converts to Hinduism, 
nearly half of them were Brahmans, while 
there were representatives in the other half 
from among all other castes, Marhattas, 
Kumbhis, tailors, §;ardeners, potters, goldsmiths, 
repentant prostitutes and slave girls, 
even the outcasts Mahars. Much of the 
interest of this religious upheaval is centred in 
the facts we have noticed above, as they indi- 
cate plainly that the influence of higher 
spirituality was not confined to this or that 
class but permeated deep through all strata of 
society, male and female, high and low, literate 
and illiterate, Hindu and Mahomedan alike. 
These are features which the religious history 
of few other countries can match or reproduce, 
unless where the elevating influence is the result 
of a widespread popular awakening. In north- 
ern and eastern India a similar movement 
manifested itself, much at the same time. 
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Nanak stirred up the Punjab to rise, and made 
a supreme effort to reconcile Hinduism and 
Mahomedanisni, Chaitanya, in the far east, 
sought to bring men back from the worship 
of shakti and kali to the faith of the Bhagwat, 
while Eamanand and Kabir, Tulsi Das and 
Sur Das, Jayadev and Eohi Das, contributed, 
each in his own way, to the work of spiritual 
enlightenment.” 

It may here be pointed out that Banade 
seems to have had rather poor knowledge 
about the Punjab saints, among whom 
several like Farid were Mohamcdans. A few 
of these saints flourished before Guru Nanak’s 
birth, but none seems to have been able to 
make any substantial and lasting improve- 
ment in the masses. The spirit of protest 
was, notwithstanding, there. Captain Cun- 
ningham speaks of them in relation to the Master 
as follows : — 

“ Thus, in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, the Hindu mind was no longer stag- 
nant or retrogressive ; it had been leavened 
with 3Iahometanism and changed and quick- 
ened for a new development. Eamanand and 
Gorakh had preached religious equality and 
Cheitan had repeated that faith levelled caste. 
Kabir had denounced images and appealed to 
the people in their own tongue, and Vullubh 
had taught that effected devotion was consist- 
ent with the ordinary duties of the world. 
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But these good and able men appear to have 
been so impressed with nothingness of this life 
that they deemed the amelioration of man’s 
social condition as unworthy of a thought. 
They aimed chiefly at emancipation from priest- 
craft, or from the grossness of idolatry and 
polytheism. They formed pious associations 
of contented Quietists, or they gave themselves 
up to the contemplation of futurity in the 
hope of approaching bliss, rather than called 
upon their fellow creatures to throw aside 
every social as well as religious trammel and to 
arise a new people freed from the debasing 
corruption of ages. They perfected forma of 
dissent rather than planted the germs of 
nations, and their sects remain to this day as 
they left them. It was reserved for Nanak to 
perceive the true principles of reform and 
to lay those broad foundations which enabled 
his successor Govind to fire the minds of his 
countrjmen with a new nationality and to 
give practical effect to the doctrine that the 
lowest is equal with the highest, in race as in 
creed, in political rights as in religious hopes.” 

Such were the times when the Great Master 
took birth. Political lawlessness, social con- 
fusion, religious corruption, moral degradation 
and spiritual slavery ; these were the order of 
the day. In spite of the periodic appearance 
of prophets and reformers, who had set high 
ideals before mankind, the brute in man had 
still predominated. The galaxy of saints, which 
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appeared in the country a few years before 
his birth, were obviously the precursers of the 
Master, who came down to warn people 
against their iniquitous lives, and proclaim the 
advent of the new Spirit. 

The Fourth Guru subsequently sang : 

From age to age, the Saint appeareth oa 
the earth, 

Ever to exalt the Righteous.* 

Sri Krishna had proclaimed the advent of 
the Divine Soul on this earth in the following 
terms : 

Whenever Dharm declines 

And sinfulness becomes ascendant 

To protect the Virtuous : 

To destroy the Sinful : 

To re-establish Righteousness : 

From age to age, 

I take birth, 0|Bharat’8 Son.t 

The Master took birth at Talwandi Eai 
Bhoe, since called Nankana Sahib, in the 
Central Punjab, on the Full Moon night of the 
Kartik lunar month, Sambat 1526 of the era of 

♦Rag, Asa M. IV, Chnand (6) 4. 
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Vikrmq,ditya, corresponding to November, 1469, 
of the Christian era.* 

Bhai Gur Das, whose description of the 
times has been referred to above, subsequently 
sang : 

Sat Gar Nanak hath appeared, 

Lo 1 Mist hath vanished, 

And Light hath shone in the world. 

Even as, when the Sun riseth, 

The stars disappear, 

And darkness gets resplendent with Light.f 

His father, Mehta Kalu, son of Shiv Ram 
Das, and mother, Tripta, were middle class 
Hindus of the Bedi Section of the Khshatrya 
caste, and were much respected in their com- 
munity. He was named Nanak, probably 
after the name of his elder sister, Nanki, 
who was so called as she was born in her Nanka 
home, the family abode of her maternal grand- 
father. 

* One Janam$akhi of Guru Nanak fixes the date of birth 
on the 3rd of Baisakb, Sambat 152S, which date falU in the middle 
of April 1469. I have adopted the one in November in the text for 
the reason that the full moon day of Kartak Pakm, whioh finotuates 
from year to year in the month of November, and not the April 
day, is, to this day, observed as Guru Nanak’s birthday, wherever 
f here ore Sikhs in this ptovinue or elsewhere. 

f Vars of Bhai Gnr Dos, I. 
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Legend says that, at the time of his Birth, 
which took place at about 1 o’clock at night, 
when the moon was at its zenith, there were 
visible some supernatural signs, and the nurse 
was struck with the beaming face of the Baby, 
surrounded by a resplendent halo, as the 
Divine Baby smiled on His advent into this 
world. It is also recorded that the Pundit 
Gopal, who was called by Mehta Kalu to draw 
up the new Baby’s horoscope, predicted His 
future greatness. Whatever credence may be 
given to these traditions, and it must be stated 
that there is scope for difference of opinion 
between the believers and non-believers in this 
respect, we are certain that the Master showed 
signs in his childhood of a Divine origin and 
supernatural intelligence. During his infancy 
he used to melt on seeing misery, and when he 
was able to walk, the author of Nanak Parkash 
records instances of his carrying away from 
home articles of diet and clothing and bestow 
them on the needy. Instead of taking part in 
childish sports. He invented new games 
involving a realisation of the Presence of God, 
and instructed his companions to practise in 
them. His parents often got alarmed at his 
thus getting engaged in the Games of Silence, 
and called in the village Physician, but nothing 
abnormal was found in his constitution. These 
playgrounds are the site of a shrine, called the 
BcA Leela (the Child’s frolics), even as His 
Birth place is the site of a big and beautiful 
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ahiine, visited annually by millions of Sikhs. 

There was, in those days, a nobleman 
in Talwandi, Bai Bular by name, the direct 
eldest descendant of Bai Bhoe, the founder of 
the village, who was the owner and virtually 
the ruler of the Tappa or District. He was 
Bhatti Bajput by caste and Muhammadan by 
religion. The Master was yet in His early 
age when this nobleman developed a respect for 
Him, and in him the Master ever afterwards 
found a faithful and useful friend and disciple. 
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Early Life. 

The Master was still a boy, when those 
who had eyes to see and ears to hear, found in. 
him unmistakable signs of a Divine origin. He 
eschewed all ceremonials and mundane pursuits 
which led people away from the Lord. At the 
age of seven, Ids father put him to the village 
school, and when the Pandha, as the village 
teacher was called, gave him the first lesson, 
the Master asked him what he himself knew that 
he was going to teach him. The question rightly 
astonished the teacher, but, instead of resent- 
ing it, as most of the village school masters are 
apt to do, the good Pandha mentioned all the 
branches of learning which he had studied and 
was capable of teaching, and promised that, 
after the pupil had learned his alphabet, he 
would be introduced into a knowledge of all of 
them. This knowledge would make him a 
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useful member of society and enable him to earn 
wealth. “ But have you the knowledge of God, 
O man,” the Master asked. “ This learning of 
thine shall be of no avail to thee in the hereafter. 
It pertains to matter and is acquired merely 
to obtain the enjoyments of this world.” He 
then proceeded to tell him what the Divine 
Knowledge to which he had referred was. 
“ Learn, then, to overcome thy earthly cravings, 
and let thy heart be filled with devotion to God. 
Thy mind, thus purified, may be constantly 
fixed on the Lord, and this shaU save thee from 
punishment for thy past sins.” The hymn 
which the Master sang to the Pandha may be 
translated thus : 

Burn thy cravings and mix the ashes into 
ink ; 

Take up thy pure mind for paper ; 

Make Devotion thy pen, and thy heart the 
scribe ; 

Take instruction from the Guru and write : 

Write the Name, Write the Praise ; 

Write of The Endless and The Limitless ! 

Write, Baba, write, and know how to write ; 

Where thy soul shall suffer for writings, 

This shall be thy true beacon light. 

There, shall they be honoured. 

Ever happy and complimented shall they be ; 

Selected shall be they. 

In whose minds dwelleth the True Name ! 
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By Grace may it be attained, 

All else is talk in vain. 

One cometh, another goeth, 

One is called a GoTemor, 

Another is born a beggar, another holdetb 
Royal Court : 

It shall be realised hereafter that 

Without the Lord’s Name, all hath been 
vain. 

Pear Lord. Be afraid of the Future ; 

Thy body shall perish and dissolve. 

Those who were called Sultans and Khans 
Have been seen mixing in dust, 

Nanak saith, when thou goeth from hence. 
All false attachments shall split.* 


*Sri Rag; M. I,Sh. T. 
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The teacher was astonished when he heard 
these words of wisdom, and bowed. The Master 
attended school no more.* This sudden and 
unexpected close of the Master’s schooling dis- 
appointed Kalu, but he hoped that the matters 
would improve with years. A little later, we 
find the Master sent to the Persian Maktab in the 
vicinity, but with no better result, from Kalu’s 
point of view, though here, or during the period, 
the Master seems to have been able to read and 
write. 

At the age of nine, the Master was sent 
out to graze cattle, belonging to his father. The 
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• The Gurdwara Patti Sahib marks the site of the V illage 
School where the Divine pupil taught the teacher. 
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sun was hot and the Master lied down under 
the shade of a tree, to take his mid-day rest, 
while the cattle were grazing. He had just 
stretched himself on the ground when sleep 
overcame him. So long as he was asleep, the 
shade of the tree remained stationary, while 
shadows of other trees had moved off with the 
advancing sun. Bai Bular was about this time 
returning home after his usual round of appraise- 
ment of rents of lands, and he and his companions 
witnessed this phenomenon. On another occa- 
sion, Bai Bular saw the Master similarly asleep 
and a huge cobra piled up close to his head, with 
its hood spread out to shade the Master’s 
forehead. He called the Master from his sleep 
and the cobra crawled away. The Bai embraced 
the boy and kissed him. These spectacles 
made a deep impression on the nobleman who, 
ever afterwards, remained one of the most de- 
voted friends and disciples of the Master. On 
reaching home, Bai Bular sent for Kalu and told 
him all that he had seen. He advised Kalu 


never to offend his son and be always respectful 
to him. Kalu, however, had received complaints 
that the cattle, whom the Master had taken ouh 


for grazing, had ruined the neighbouring crops. 
The complainants appeared before the Bai and 
complained of their losses and threatened proceed- 
ing to Lahore to prosecute their case, if satisfac- 
tion was not meted out to them there. The 


Master was called and when the complaints 
were repeated in his presence and the Bai advised 
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payment of the losses, the Master said, “ Go 
and see what losses they have sustained.” 
Bai Bular sent out his men to accompany 
the complainants and ascertain the loss. 
These people soon returned and reported, to 
the astonishment of all, that there had been 
no damage done to the crops at all. The Van 
tree, where the Master had rested and was 
guarded by the cobra, is stOl preserved and close 
to it stands the shrine, Malji Sahib, to commemo- 
rate the event, while the Gurdwara Kiara Sahib 
marks the site of the crops which were miracul- 
ously restored. 

About this time, the occasion came, when 
according to the tenets of the Hindus, the 
Master was to wear the sacred thread. The 
usual preparations were made for the important 
ceremony, and the family priest, Har Dyal, came 
to administer the thread' to him. “ What is this 
thread and why should I wear it?” questioned 
the Master, when the prohit ofiered the sanctified 
thread to him. “ It is the sacred yagyopwit, by 
wearing which thou shalt enter upon a new 
birth in spirit. It would make thee Dioij or 
twice born, and all men of higher castes are 
enjoined by the Vedas to wear it.” 

“ Nay,” said the Master, “ it is not then the 
proper thread that you are administering to 
me and which is to initiate me into a higher 
life. Thread symbolises man’s binding down 
his passion. If men and women do not check 
their passions and indulge in shameless sins 
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every day ; if their feet, hands, tongue and 
eyes are not restrained (from committing sins) ; 
of what value is this tii^ead ? You go thread- 
less then, 0 Brahman ! and having spun one 
from cotton administer it to others. You per- 
form ceremonies on happy occasions, having 
received wages for the same, and you pretend 
to show the way to others from your calendars. 
Listen and look, 0 people, this sort of greatness ! 
This man’s mind is blind, and still he calls 
himself a sage !* This thread is purchased from 
the hamr, and is administered by a Brahman, 
who whispers some teachings into the ears (of the 
candidate) and claims to be his guru (spiritual 
leader). But when the man dies, this thread 
is left behind and his spirit goes away threadless. 
All his thefts, debaucWies, falsehoods, abuses, 
robberies and scandals follow him, night and day. 
The thread is spun from cotton by a Brahman, 
and, on a happy day when a goat is killed for 


* Asa di Var, M. I, Shlok 15 (4). 
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a feast, all say, ‘Wear.’ When it is worn out, 
it is thrown away and a new one is worn. Look, 
ye people, this thread should not break, if it 
has any force or efficacy.’’* 

This baffled the Pundit, and he enquired if 
Nanak would not wear it ; to which the Master 
replied as follows ; — 

“ Yes, get the thread of contentment from 
the cotton of compassion, by giving it twists of 
truth and ties of self-control, and administer it 
to me, if you can ; for this is the yagyopwit 
which the spirit is in need of. This shall neither 
be broken, nor get soiled, neither be burnt nor 
get worn out. Blessed is the man who gocth 
with this Thread on his person.”! 

* Asa di Var, M. 1, Shloka 15 (J) .incl (2). 
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The above incident, and that at the village 
school, may appear strange in connection with 
a boy of the Master’s age, but it must be remem- 
bered that the Master’s life is not to be judged by 
ordinary human standards. While the modem 
rationalists might ascribe them to precocity of 
brain development, to a Sikh they are proof 
positive, if such a proof be ever needed, of the 
Master’s Divine character. The hymns, which 
were sung by the Master on these occasions, 
are preserved in the Granth Sahib and their 
authenticity is unquestioned. There is in- 
herent evidence in these ftkabads that they were 
addressed by the Master on each occasion to 
the person who was trying to lead him the way 
of the ordinary man of the world. The Master 
wore no thread and His Sikhs have worn none 
since then. 

For some years after this, the Master seems 
to have been left to himself by his father. Every 
domestic incident, however, showed that the 
Master cared little for the things of this world. 
As a student, as a cowherd and as a young 
farmer, he was believed to have failed. In the 
important yagyopmt ceremony he had now 
mortified the Priest, as he had shut up the 
school teacher, some years before. Each inci- 
dent that took place convinced Kalu that his 
son was not an ordinary boy, but he credited 
him with nothing more than, a religious bent 
of mind. His fear, however, was that he might 
one day become an anchorite, and leave home 
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and wander about in strange places. When the 
Master was approaching his eighteenth year, 
Kalu thaught of a plan to put his son to toade, 
which would allow him an opportunity for 
wandering as well as association with holy 
people. If his interest for trade could be roused, 
he naight yet become an earning member of the 
family. He thus gave the Master some money 
and asked him to go out to a market town he 
desired to visit and buy such goods as would 
bring good profit. He should enter into a 
Khara Sauia, good bargain, the father told him. 
He was also provided with an escort, as he was 
so young, and would require help in his journey. 
Accompanied by Bala, a Jat servant, entrusted 
by Kalu with the care of the young would-be 
trader, the Master left homo. A couple of days 
later, they came across a party of Sadhiis 
(ascetics) near Chuharkana, and the Master 
came to know that the Sadhus had had no food 
for several days. He forthwith placed the whole 
of his capital at their feet. The good Sadhus, 
however, wanted food, not money. The Master 
then sent Bala to the market to bring as much 
provisions as the money could buy ; and they 
all enjoyed a liberal feast. The place where 
this feasting of the hungry Sadhus took place 
is the site of a big Gurdwara, which is called 
Khara Sauda, the Good Bargain. 

When the Master returned home, after mak- 
ing the good bargain, he stopped in the grove 
outside the village, and Bala went home and 
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informed Kalu what had happened. Ealu was 
much exasperated, came to where the Master 
was sitting, and slapped him in the face “ Thou 
saidst, father, I should make a good bargain. 
What better bargain than the one I have made 
could there be?” The site where the man 
of the world slapped his Divine Son in the face 
is the site of a Gurdwara, called Tamhu Sahib. 
Bai Bular heard of the incident and sent 
for both the father and the son. He 
paid the amount that had thus been lost 
to Ealu but was invested in a good bargain by 
his son, which Ealu received with considerable 
relutance. Thenceforward the Bai asked 
Ealu to have no direct dealings with his son. 
The Bai undertook to look to the Master’s needs 
thereafter. It was agreed that the Master 
should be removed from the house of his father, 
at any rate for some time. The Bai, however, 
could not then be allowed to accommodate the 
Master in his own house, however much he 
desired to do so, for he was a Muhammadan, 
and in those days, and indeed till recently, the 
Hindus never associated with Muhammadans 
atthe table. Thematter was still under consider- 
ation, a few months later, when an incident 
took place, which may well be called the last 
straw for Ealu which broke the camel’s back. 
One mcr^ning, the Master was returning home 
after his bath at the village tank, when he met 
a mendicant, with whom he had a short dis- 
course. When leaving him, the Master handed 
over to him his brass jug and a gold ring which 
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lie was wearing. On his return home Kalu 
found this out, and turned the Master out of 
doors. 

Turned out of home, with apparently no 
other place to go to, it being yet, it appears, 
too early for him to start his Mission, he was 
still in an unsettled condition, when Rai Bular, 
his noble disciple , came to his aid, The Eai sent 
for both, the father and the son, but now not 
with the object of inducing the former to take 
the latter back into his home, but to ask him to 

S irmit the Master to be sent to his sister, Bibi 
anki, who, it may be mentioned, was married 
some time before this incident to Lala Jai Ram, 
iJiwan to Naicab Daulat Khan Lodhi of Sultan- 
pur Lodbi. Kalu raised no objection to the 
proposal, and the Master, accompanied by Bala 
left Talwandi, the scene of his early life, in 
November 1487 . of the Christian era, for an 
indefinite period. He reached Sultanpur five 
days after his start, and was affectionately 
welcomed by his sister and brother-in-law. 

This early spiritual bent of mind and in- 
difference to everything eaithly may lead some 
to surmise the Master to have an ascetic turn of 
mind, but it may be pointed out that he never 
intended to renounce his connection with the 
world. He had a higher mission. He had 
come to save the world, and he was fully 
conscious of the mission he had come for. 
Notwithstanding his dislike of the ways of the 
world, and liking, almost affection, for the 
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faq(rs, he never actually followed them. His 
early habits were those of reticence, reserve, 
contemplation and constant solitude. An ordinary 
man of these habits, under favourable circum- 
stances, and a little inducement, express or tacit, 
by some ascetic mendicant, would easily have 
become a mendicant himself. But the Master, 
though believed to be possessed of this powerful 
inclination, did not renounce the world, because 
he was not to leave the world behind. 

It may here be pointed out that Maulvi 
Ghulam Muhamm'ld, author of the Siyar-ul- 
Mtdakharin, who has, in this instance, been 
/■'^uoted by Muhammad Latif, a Mussalman 
compiler of the “ History of the Punjab,” was 
probably under the influence of religious enthu- 
siasm and sectarian feeling when he alleged 
that the Master was a pupil of Seid Hussain, 
and had passed his early life in the company 
of that Moslem “ devotee.” “ Nanak was the 
son of a Grain Merchant,” says Ghulam Muham- 
mad, “ of the khatri tribe, who, in his youth, 
was as remarkable for his good character as for 
the beauty of his person, and for his talents. 
Nor w'as he destitute of fortune. There was 
then, in those parts, a dervish of note, called 
Seid Hussain, a man of eloquence as well as 
of wealth, who, having no children of his own, 
and being struck with the beauty of the young 
Nanak, conceived a great regard for him, and 
charged himself with his education. As the young 
man was early introduced to the knowledge 
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of the most esteemed writings of Islam 
and initiated into the principles of our (Moslem) 
most approved doctrines, he advanced so much 
in learning, and became so fond of his studies, 
that he made it a practice, in his leisure hours, to 
translate literally and make notes and extracts 
of our (Moslem) moral maxims. Those which 
made the deepest impression upon bim were 
written in the idiom of the Punjab, his maternal 
language. At length he connected them into 
order, and put them into verse. By this time, 
he had so far shaken ofE those prejudices of 
Hinduism which he had imbibed with his milk, 
that he became quite another man. His 
collection became extensive, it took the form 
of a book, which he entitled Granth, and he 
became famous in the times of the Emperor 
Baber, from which time he was followed by 
multitudes of converts.” The sentiments con- 
tained in the above quotation are a sufficient 
justification for its length, and one single 
inference which can be gathered out of it is 
the pertinacity with which the Master was 
claimed by his Muhammadan countrymen 
also. And this is quite consistent with the 
sentiments which were expressed by his Moslem 
followers at his funeral. But, apart from 
this, so far as facts are concerned, there is 
hardly any force in the position taken up by 
the Maulvi. He did not perhaps care to note 
that nowhere in his life do we find the Master 
as a scholar, except on the two occasions, already 
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noted, when he was put by his father to the 
vernacular and Persian schools, and where too 
the period of his scholarship did not extend for 
more than a few days. Neither is it true that 
the Master ever left his village and home to 
study under any one’s instruction elsewhere, nor 
could his orthodox Hindu parents entrust him to 
a Muhammadan “devotee” to take entire charge 
of his education, so as to be “ early introduced 
to the knowledge of the most esteemed writings 
of Islam, and initiated into the principles of 
our {Maulvi's) most approved doctrines. ” 
The position taken up by the Matilvi that 
the Master “ made it a practice in his leisure 
hours to translate literally and make notes 
and extracts of the moral maxims of Islam,” 
wrote them in the idiom of the Punjab, 
and, connecting them into order and putting 
them into verse, “he entitled” the collection, 
that became extensive, as the Granth. is 
equally untenable. No sayings of the Master, 
as contained in the Granth Sahib, have been 
quoted to us, nor could any be found, to show 
that they were literally translated or even 
adapted from any maxims peculiar to Islam. 
On the contrary, we constantly come across 
his sayings which go against the popularly 
accepted doctrines of the Mohammadan reUgion. 
Nor is it true that the Master connected them 
into order, for his sayings were preserved for 
us, partly by the efforts of his successor. Guru 
Angad, who put those that he heard or found 
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in scattered scraps into writing, and mostly 
by the noble work of Guru Arjan Dev, who, 
and not Guru NanaJc, as the Maulvi says, compil- 
ed and entitled the Granth. 

To show the utter absurdity of the Maulvi's 
assertion it may further be observed that Seid 
Hussain had not yet begun his life when the 
Master was already in the height of his glory. 
One Seid Hussain, we know, was a contemporary 
of the fifth Guru, by whom were rejected the 
Seid’s sayings as unworthy of being included 
in the Granth, because they were not consistent 
with the Sikh doctrines. Another Seid Hussain 
of any importance has not yet been found to 
have ever existed. 

Another note as to the teachership of 
Guru Nanak has somewhere been struck, which 
seems to have been generally repeated by most 
of the European Avriters, though without quoting 
their source, that Guru Nanak was a pupil 
of Bhagai Kabir of Benares. Tt seems likely 
that the Master did meet Bhagat Kabir at 
Benares during his travels, and had a discourse 
with him. But that was when the Master 
had already fairly advanced in his mission. 
There is no contemporary authority to justify 
ascribing to Bhagat Kabir the teachership of 
Guru Nanak. As has been shown above, the 
Master never left his native village up to the 
end of his eighteenth year, and then too he 
left it only for Sultanpore, where alone he 
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remained for a period of more than ten years. 
His biographies do not show that he visited any 
third place, excepting, of course, the^ native 
village of lus wife, during this long period, and 
it is also not shown where he received his lessons 
from Bhagat Kabir, who does not appear to 
have visited the Punjab. 




III. 

Businbss. 

The short sketch of the Master’s early life 
which has been given in the last chapter must 
have shown indications to the reader that Guru 
Nanakwas an uncommon personality. Some 
superficial readers have vaguely asserted that 
he took to religious life as he was an utter 
failure in his secular dealings. This they 
seem to gather from the over-anxiety of Mehta 
Kalu on account of his son’s “ failure ” in 
business. It is true that the Master, who 
had come with a special mission to perforin 
and was not intended to materially prosper, in 
the world, did give unmistakable signs in his 
early life showing that he was not made to 
succeed ” in the world, in the sense in which 
his father wished him to do. But these men, 
in bringing this charge against the Master**? 
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capacity, seem to utterly lose sight of about 
10 years of his life that he spent as Modi to 
the Natoah Daulat Khan Lodhi at Sultanpore, 
where the Nawab held extensive jagirs. It was 
shortly* after his arrival at his sister’s, that his 
brother-in law Jairam, who was the Nawab’s 
Diwan. in charge of his Sultanpore estates, 
secured, at his request, for him, the post of 
Modi, whose duties were to supply necessaries 
for the Nawab’s household and retainers, at 
the contract rates, which post was then lying 
vacant. That he quite succeeded in this 
business will be apparent from what is to 
follow. 

Muhammad Latif, in his History of the 
Punjab, says that Guru Nanak was put in charge 
•of the charity house of the Nawab. But it is 
1 o be observed that a modikhana is not at all 
a charity house, nor were the Lodhis ever famous 
for their charity. The duties of a modi were 
almost those of a supply agent and Storekeeper 
of to-day. Money was, from time to time, 
.advanced by Government to the Modi to pur- 
chase and supply, when needed, provisions to 
the Nawab. At the modikhana, the Master used 
to extend his helping hand to the poor, so much 
so that, after supplying his own family wants, 
out of his allowances and profits, he would 
give away a large part of his earnings in charity 


* Only 8 cl:tys after bis arrival, it is said, he entered upon Ms 
duties in the Modikhana. 
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to the needy. This led several times to a 
5azar rumour to the effect that the modi was 
running into bankruptcy and was squandering 
Government money. These rumours also reach- 
ed the Nawab, and the accounts were checked. 
If Muhammad Latif’s assertion were true, it 
would be hard, in the first place, for a man to 
keep exact accounts of a charity house, so as to 
put them before competent men to check them ; 
and, in the next place, the Nawab would not 
have taken action on mere bazar rumour that 
the modi was freely distributing Government 
stores and money in charity to the Faqirs, 
because that would have been the very per- 
formance of his duties. We know for certain 
that several times and, among them, twice on 
account of the said fiazar rumours, these accounts 
were checked. On one occasion, the Master 
was even kept in confinement, pending examina- 
tion of accounts, in a room, which is now the 
site of a Gurdwara called Kothri Sahib. We 
also know that the result of the special audit 
on each occasion was that the Government of 
the Nawab was found to owe several hundreds 
of rupees to Guru Nanak, as the supplies 
actually taken out had exceeded the money 
advanced to him till then. Here too, Muhammad 
Latif’s theory fails ; for, had it been a charity 
house, the Nawab could not have been found 
owing any thing to the modi. 

When the Master had taken over charge 
of the modikhana, Bala, who was still staying 
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with him, asked his permission to return home ; 
Tout the Master told Wm to stay on and work with 
him at the modikhana. He told him, in words 
which could not be mistaken, that the business 
which he had then entered upon was not his : 
that it was simply a means to pass the days : 
and that his real work was still lying undone 
before him. Of his real business he had given 
a faint indication in the “ True Bargain 
already mentioned. The world was suffering 
from spiritual starvation, and he had come to 
feed all. Bread supplied to hungry sadhus 
was but a symbol. Thus Bala remained with 
bim throughout the period which he spent in 
the modikhana. 

Shortly after his appointment, Guru Nanak 
married, in June 1488, Sulakhni, daughter of 
Mul Chand, a resident of Batala, who was 
employed at Pakhoke Randhawa, in th(* 
Gurdaspur District. At Batala, house of Mul 
Chand has since given place to a beautiful 
Gurdawara, as the place of Guru Nanak’ s 
marriage. 

At the time of his marriage, he was asked 
by Mardana* for some gift {bakhshish). Instead 


*Mardana was by caste a Miron, members of which commu- 
nity play upon the harp and beat drum, on happy occasions, and 
act as family bards and keep family pedigrees. In the Punjab, 
these Miraaia are also generally employed by the Hindu and 
Muhammadan population on menial service of various kinds. 
Kach Miraai is attached to a group of families, in his village, who 
are 'called his jajmaiis (clients), because they support bim and his 
family, in return for his services. 
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of giving him a pecuniary gift, the Master gifted 
him with the divine art of music. Ever after- 
wards, Mardana was reputed to be one of the 
best musicians. He also told Mardana in the 
course of his talk, that his real mission was a 
different one, for which time was not yet come, 
and that his present employment was only a 
stop-gap one. 

Guru Nanak had two sons out of his marri- 
age with Mata Sulakhni. The first, who was 
bom in July, 1494, was named Sri Chand, and 
the second, born in February, 1497, was named 
Lakhmi Chand. On the thirteenth day 
after the birth ot Sri Chand, when the 
Master returned home from his modikhana. 
for his meals, he found that preparations were 
being made for the ceremony of purifying the 
house, from the sviak, which, according to the 
Hindu belief, had attached to all articles in the 
house on account of the birth in it of a child. 
In consequence of this supposed pollution, 
which attached not only to everything in the 
house but also to every human being belonging to 
that family and even to that caste, no Brahman 
is allowed to partake of food or water from 
that house, or from the hands of the members 
of that family and caste, till the ceremony of 
purification is performed. About these prepara- 
tions the Master seems to have remained igno- 
rant, until his coming home ; and, from what 
was already known of Him, ic seems also natural 
and probable that he was not consulted before- 
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hand. When he came home and saw the 
Pundit with his usual appliances, he enquired 
what was all that fuss about. The Pundit 
told him that, according to the Shastras, every- 
thing in the house became polluted by a birth 
or death therein, and they could only be purified 
by performing the ceremony which the Shastras 
had laid down for it. But hardly did the 
Pundit conceive that, in laying down this pro- 
position, he was practically admitting that the 
house could never be pure. “ If we do believe 
in the SMtoA ”, said the Master, “then there will 
ever and always be sutak. So many living 
creatures are in the cowdung* and other fuel ; 
no grain of com is without a living being ; nay, 
the very water, which satiates all, contains 
living beings. How, then, can this impurity 
be kept off, when it is always present in our 
kitchens and food. The sviak then cannot be 
washed away but by the knowledge of Clod,” 
{by which alone these absurd notions can be 
got rid of).t The Pundit was thus taken un- 
awares and got puzzled. He mustered courage 

* People in the Punjab burn dried cakes of cowdung, as fuel* 
T Asa di Par, M. I, 3Mok 18 (I). 

_H3fef WjybJI, H3 3 HerfoT Ufe I 
W§ ttocWI JjrefU oftSF ufe I 
tfd ti'C 5>l?5 W tftjJT ^*5 ?y wfe I 
ufiiHT ^ ftra ufbw Hf I 
333 33 3^, 333 3:^31 

O'oei 333 33 JJ Odd, foi'^rS 0:>'a Ufs II 
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to ask the Master if all the Vedas* and Shastras 
were mistaken in laying down this ceremony, 
and if, in his opinion, there was no sviak. The 
Master’s reply to this question was in the 
affirmative. “ Covetousness,” he said, “ was 
the stdak of the mind and lie of the tongue ; 
casting a lustful eye at another’s wife, beauty 
and riches, is that of the eyes, and of the 
ears is the hearing of false tales. With 
these impurities man goeth tied up to the city 
of Yama (hell).”f “ All superstition is ”, he 
continued, “ svialc, for it recogniseth other 
than the One. Birth and death are the order 
of God, by Whose Will is the coming and going 
(to and from this world). All eating ana 
drinking is pure, for all food is sent by Him. 
No svialc sticks to those who have comprehended 
the Truth ”J This ended the disputation, and 
the Pundit was gently asked to leave at once. 

* 'I'he wruer does not tuke the rciponsibility for the statement 
that Veiaa do lay down the supcistitious ceremony which the 
Hindus liave been performing on such occasions. Whether they 
do or not, the Brahmans are often heard referring vaguely to 
Fedot and Shastrai in suppoit of what they enjoin upon others 
to perform 

t A.a ili For, M. 1, Shlok 111 (2) 

MS '9T M39 tl, ruusE* MSB ^ I 
Wfl MOT MB tra MS, fU 1 
WSl MOT Bftj M, Vfil I 

ti'Sc* UHt MM MH vfS hTo II 

t Asa di For, M. I , SUok 18 <3). 
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One day, the Master was weighing out 
provisions to the steward of the Nawab. The 
weight in his scale-pan was a five-seer one, and 
he had to count the mtmber of times he was 
weighing out the article. When, in so counting, 
he reached the number thirteen (tera, which in 
Punjabi also means ‘thine’), his mind at once 
travelled beyond the earthly thing that he 
was weighing, and was absorbed in the 
Almighty Father, calling tera, tera, tera (Thine, 
Thine, Thine), while mechanically he went 
on weighing out the provisions. His mind, 
transfixed on the Divine, would not stoop to 
earthly thing, and all subsequent dharam 
(weighments) went for the thirteenth. At this 
juncture, the attention of Bala, the servant, 
was attracted, and he at once advanced and 
caught his arm to stop him from weighing. 
The article was re-weighed, and lo, it was only 
65 seers and no more. 

At his home, he performed all the duties 
incidental to a married life. He looked after 
the expenses of his wife and family, and saw 
that all necessaries were supplied to them 
properly. No doubt, he did not lay by any- 
thing and did not hoard money ; and, on this 
account, his wife sometimes complained. Other- 
wise, as regards her necessaries and comforts, 
she had no cause to murmur. Whatever he 
could spare from his family expenses, which 
were of course very moderate, he spent in 
meeting the wants of others. 
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For about 10 years, Guru Nanak led a 
virtuous married life. By doing business be 
showed to tbe world that, if he had subsequently 
left the worldly transactions, it was not on 
account of his failure therein. He was capable 
of doing business and succeeding in life, as 
much as any virtuous man could be accredited 
with success. But his mission was a higher 
and nobler one. He could live in the world, 
earn a living and support a family, as he had 
done ; but he had come to save mankind from 
the dreadful traps of materialism. What is 
the “ world ” but the various entanglements, 
which hinder man’s development and advance- 
ment towards ideal perfection ? Many re- 
formers have been frightened by the ‘world’, 
and hence have become timid and cowardly cold 
and indifferent to reform. Matthew Arnold 
wrote the following beautiful sonnet on the 
“ Triumphs of the World ” over reformers, 
who have, from time to time, tried “ to recast 
her new — 

So far as I conceive the world’s rebuke 

To him address’d who would recast her new, 

Not from herself her fame of strength she 
took. 

But from their weakness who would work 
her rue, 

‘ Behold she cries, ‘ so many rages lull’d, 

‘ So many fiery spirits quite cool’d down ; 

* Look how BO many valours, long imdull’d, 
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“ After short commerce with me fear my 
frown ! 

* Thou too when thou against my crimes 
wouldst cry 

‘ Let thy foreboded homage check thy 
tongue !’ 

The world speaks well ; yet might her foe 
reply; 

“ Are wills so weak ? then let not mine wait 
long : 

* Hast thou so rare a poison ? let me be 

‘ Keener to slay thee, lest though poison me ? 

But the Master showed to the world that 
he was above the type of reformers who “ fear 
her frown ” after short commerce with her. 
He proved, in the course of about 10 years, 
that he was not afraid of the world’s rebuke ; 
that He was never to render homage to her ; 
that His will was not weak ; and that He was 
strong enough to meet her face to face, and yet 
be out of her snares. Born with, and for, 
His mission, to save others from the world’s 
dreadful jaws, to him that “rare poison” was 
harmless ; for, like the lotus leaf, he had not 
fixed his mind in the waters of the world. He 
was detached from, though in so close pro- 
ximity to, her. Living in, and for, the world, 
he was to raise the latter to his own level, rather 
than fall a prey to her. 



IV 

The Master’s Master. 

No chronicles give the details how the 
Master spent His time at Sultanpur, but what 
can be gathered from the available material 
is that he used to get out of his bed long before 
dawn, washed at the B’een stream and remained 
absorbed in his Spiritual contemplations till 
late in the morning. He then attended to 
his work at the Modikhana, and remained 
there throughout the day except at noon, 
when he would go home for his meals. 
At the Modikhana, he was often found engaged 
in spiritual conferences with the Sadhus, who 
approached him there. It was here and during 
this period that Bhagirat of Mailsian, near 
Sultanpur, got his spiritual instruction from 
him and then recommended Man Sukh of 
Lahore for similar instruction. Both were duly 
blessed by the Master. 
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In the year 1497 of the Christian era, he 
went out one morning as usual before dawn to 
the B’een for his morning ablutions, attended 
by a servant ; and having undressed and handed 
over his clothes to the servant, he plunged 
into the water, at the place which since then 
is called Sant Ghat, and was seen no more. 
All efforts to recover the body proved futile, 
though no means which the resources of the 
Nawab himself could manage to be adopted 
were spared. The Bazar was full of wild gossip 
and many theories were invented and charges 
laid against him. The most common of them 
was one of bankruptcy. The news were also 
conveyed about these charges to the Nawab 
and full investigation was ordered. When, how- 
ever, the accounts were checked, the Nawab was 
found to owe a considerable amount to the Modi 
and there was a large surplus stock. Thus 
most of the theories which the tongue of scandal 
could invent crumbled to dust. People then 
deplored the sad accident which had thus cut 
short such a popular life in the town and the 
greatest regret felt was that even the dead 
remains could not be found. Of all the popula- 
tion, it was only Bibi Nauki, who did not believe 
that her Divine brother was lost. She consoled 
her own husband and Mata Sulakhni, both of 
whom were extremely grieved, the latter being 
then in a delicate condition. She directed 
the servant to remain in attendance with the 
Master’s clothes at the Ghat and wait his return 
and she herself remained in continuous prayer 
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On the other hand, the Master himself 
remained in continuous and full communion 
with God, unobserved by a human eye. It is 
here that His biographers have graphically 
described the Master’s journey to, and attend- 
ance at, the Court of the Almighty Father, in 
obedience to the Command that had been 
received. The legend records that the Almighty 
Father gave Him a goblet, full of the Elixir of 
God’s Name, which the Master drank, and 
the Voice of the Lord commanded him thus : 

Thou art welcome, O Nanak, that hath ab- 
sorbed thyself in the Name. Do go hence now and 
do the Work for which Thou wast born. 

People of the Kaliyuga have adopted horrible 
practices and are extremely degraded in mind ; 

They worship a variety of gods, have forsaken 
the Name, and are immersed in sin. 

Go thou, spread Love and Devotion to the 
Name, and thus lighten the burdens of the Earth. 

Go thou, and glorify the Name of God and 
destroy hypocrisy. 

The Master thereupon prayed for Light 
and Succour, and, in answer to this. He was 
blessed with the First Principle of the creed 
by the Lord Himself, thus : 

There is hut One God, True is His Name, 
the Creator, the All-pervading, Devoid of 
fear and enmity. Immortal, XJnhorn, Sdt- 
existeat ; Realise by the Master’s Grace ! 
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And the Supreme Voice continued : 

Go, Nahak, pbeach this asd depend no® 
ON what is obbateo. 

Whomsoevbb thou shaut bless with THT 

QRACB SHALL BE THE RECIPIENT OP ME 

gbacb. Go and pbbaoh the mission. 
Thou be the Divine Master. 

Having thus been commanded, the Master 
redescended to the Earth and re-appeared at 
the Sant Ghat on the B’een. It was full three 
days after his disappearance. 

The Master Himself has also referred to his 
attendance at the Divine Court in one of his 
songs : 

I, the bard of the Lord, was summoned to 
the Court of the True and Supreme Master 

He graced me by granting me the Khilaat of 
the Praise of the True Name, 

He fed me with the Divine Nectar of the 
Name of the Great Truth.* 


• For Majh, M. I, 27. 
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Bhai Gurdas has also referred to it thus : 

The Baba (Nanak) first obtained Grace at the 
Divine Court and then performed austerities : 


He went to the Divine Court, and from there 
received the treasure of the Name and humility. 

He from there saw, in his contemplation, that 
the entire world was in agony. 

And that, without the Master, it was all dark, 

Humanity, he saw, was cr3dng in anguish : 

He then adopted the garb of a monk, and started 
the Udasi order ; and issued out to reform 
the world and its people.* 


• Van of Bhai Gurda-., I, 24. 

VTOT vtU’JP UJO? lire* 'S feu 
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"When he appeared he was pleased to find 
the servant still present with his clothes, 
and having then clothed himself, he blessed 
the servant and proceeded to the iH/odi- 
hhana, where he distributed all the stores 
to the poor and the needy, and went out of 
the town once more and sat down in the 
graveyard and was absorbed in deep con- 
templation. When he recovered from his 
Trance, he uttered the keynote of his 
Mission, “ There is no Hindu, there is no 
Mussalman.” 

The utterance of this paradox soon 
raised a commotion against him, and led many 
to conjecture that either he was possessed of an 
evil spirit or had turned insane. The news 
of his reappearance reached the Nawab, who 
lent ear to the gossip and was anxious to get 
his Modi cured of his supposed disease or evil 
spirit. He deputed Mullas and physicians for 
the treatment. 

The MuUa came forward on this and 
began his incantations to dispossess the 
Master of the supposed evil spirit. He also 
began writing the incantation on a piece of 
paper with the object of tying the amulet 
round the Master’s neck. The Master there- 
upon sang a couplet thus : 

No room to gather fruit for him whose erop 
decayed. 
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Accursed life of him who selleth Name of 
God.* 

This, however, did not deter the Mullah 
from completmg his charms and formulae. 
He was anxious to obtain his expected 
reward from the Nawab. Having finished 
his ceremonies, he addressed the supposed 
spirit, possessing the Master, by putting the 
usual question, ‘‘Whoart thou.”t The following 
was the reply that came : — 

Some call me bhut, some call haital. 

Some human being Nanak call.t 

On this, it was declared that no spirits 
had possessed him but that he was mad ; to 
which the Master replied in the same strain, 
as follows : 

Aye, mad is Nanak afer Lord 
He recogniseth none but Him 


* Far baranj', M. I, 8hlok 'ZO (I). 

fins ^ ftii fwmf i 

to toi eP titto', fii fefi* fefij ?s^ II 

* I'he prevailing impression with these people is that, as 
long as a man is so possessed, it is the spirit that acts and speaks 
in him, and net he himself. Therefore, the question is put in this 
form, as being addressed directly to the spirit. It is believed that 
if there is in reality any evil spirit, it is bound to disclose itself to 
the adept who puts such a question. 

t Rag Uaru, M. 1, Sh. 7 (1). 
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He mad alone, who fears God, 

And reoognisoth none but Him. 

He mad alone who recketh none but One, 

Abideth in Will Supreme, relietb not in 
wit ; 

He mad alone who loveth One, 

Himself deemeth low, others high,* 

The Byd (Physician) now stepped forward 
to diagnose the ailment from which the Master 
was believed to be sufiering. He felt the 
Master’s pulse, and he found the Master’s 
heart beating high. He began prescribing a 
medicine, but the Master addressed him thus : 

Called thou art, 0 Byd, to cure ; 

Peeleth thou my pulse ; 

Simple thou art, O Byd my dear, 

Knoweth thou not the pain in heart. 

• Rag Maru, M. 1, .SI.. 7 (2), (3) (4). 
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Go thy home, dearest Byd, 

Take from me no sigh, 

I am steeped in Love of God, 

For whom prescribeth medicine thou. 

Able physician thou be, 0 Byd, 

Shouldst thou diagnose disease. 

And then find a potion which 
Removeth cause of pain. 

Where pain is. Cure there be ; 

Byd cometh to prescribe ; 

My body crieth, my spirit demandeth, 

Byd yet prescribeth not. 

Go thy way, Byd ; 

Saints alone know my pain ; 

Lord hath granted pain to me ; 

He alone shall relieve it too.* 

Upon this, the Mulla, the Kazi, the 
Physician and others declared that the Modi 
was neither possessed of spirits, nor was he 
mad or otherwise diseased, that he had develop- 

* Vide nhai UaU's Jananf^akki. In it this story of 
physician is stated as having occurred long before this 
occasion. The first two lines also occur in For Malar, M. 1, 
BUok 3(1). 
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ed Love of God and indifieience to things 
earthly, and that he must therefore be left to 
shake ofE his spiritual trance himself. They 
held a counsel with the Nawab, who then 
proposed to the Master that if he was really 
devoted to One God and recognised no distinc- 
tion between Hindu and Muhammadan, as his 
words implied, he might accompany them to 
the Masnd, there to pray to the One God, the 
God of all universe, in their company. They 
also, he said, acknowledged that “ there was 
no God but God.” “ Yea, I shall pray with 
ye, if ye but pray to God,” the Master replied, 
and he accompanied them to the Masjid. All 
began praying in their fashion, but the Master 
joined them not. When they finished, the 
Nawab questioned the Master why he had 
broken his word and had refrained from praying 
to the common God of the Hindu and Mussalman 
and of all others. “ But who was praying to 
God that I might have joined, 0 Nawab.” 
“ I was doing so and others as well,” the Nawab 
replied. “ Nay,” said the Master, 

Thou struckst thy forehead ou the earth, 

Thy mind did travel in the sky ; 

Well, listen, Daulat Khan Afghan 
To Kabul horses went to buy .”* 

• Bhai Bella’s Janamtakhi 
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The Nawab was much confused, but he 
mustered courage to say that there were so 
many others and among them the noble Kazi, 
to which the Master rejoined that the mind of 
the Eazi was at the time of the prayer following 
his colt, which he had noticed loosened in his 
courtyard, when he had left home that morning, 
and he was thinking if any of his servants had 
secured the animal or not and whether it had 
not fallen into the deep pit, he had in his yard. 
Both hung down their heads in shame, upon 
which the Master delivered the first of his 
sermons, after his renunciation. In it the 
Master put an entirely new meaning on Islam. 
He pulled down the vanities of the Muhammad- 
ans and taught them how they can be real 
Moslems, acceptable at the Lord’s Court. 

“ It is difficult,” said the Master, “to be a 
real Mussalman. Possess the necessary 
qualities, before ye call yourselves Moslem. 
First of all. Love your faith, and leave off 
vanity and pride of riches. Be humble but firm, 
and shake off dread of death and of life. Submit 
to God with patience, believe in Him and sacri- 
fice self unto Him. Be merciful to all living beings; 
then alone you can call yourselves Mussalman.* 

* Far Uajh, M. 1, SMok 8 (1). 
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Compassion should be your Mas j id ; sincerity 
your prayer-carpet; and honesty your Al Qoran. 
Let modesty be your circumcision, and amiabili- 
ty your fasting, which befit a Mussulman. Let 
good deeds be your J5roo6a, truth the Prophet’s 
Kalma and charity your prayer. Acquire meek- 
ness for your rosary and thus be honoured 
before God.* What is due to others is like 
pork to one (Mussulman) and beef to the other 
(Hindu) and remember that the prophet too 
will claim ye only if ye will noteat what is so 
forbidden . Mere talk cannot take ye to paradise . 
Truth and sincerity alone will lead to your 
emancipation. Whatever is unlawful for ye 
does not become lawful by being spiced. So 
too, by these false ways of yours, you will 
have but false things ; (in other words, truth 
will not be acquired by falsity, although seasoned 
with appearances).! There are five prayers 


• For Majh, M. 1, Shlok 7 (I). 
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for five different times and with as many different 
names. Let then" truth ” be your first prayer ; 
“ lawful acquisition,” the second ; “ charity,” 
the third ; " sincerity of mind,” the fourth ; and 
“ praise of God ” the fifth. Let good actions be 
your Raima : and then alone will you be Mussul- 
man. Otherwise, remember that, on account 
of the falsity of ways, only false things are 
acquired by people who deal in false things.”* 

So saying, the Master left the Masiid and 
was followed by a large number of people. But 
the Nawab wanted to ask his wish with regard 
to the money that vras due to him from the 
State. He, however, needed it no longer and 
advised the Nawal) to spend it in meeting the 
wants of the poor. 

After this, the Master paid a visit to hia 
sister, Bibi Nanki, and to his wife and son, 
and then again left the town. It was with 
difficulty that he could prevail upon his wife to 
remain at home, while he had to go abroad. His 
wife was strongly opposed to his leaving home. 
But his sister, Bibi Nanki, did not press him 


• For Majh M. 1, Shhk 7 (3). 
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much, for she fully understood her brother, 
from his very childhood, and was proud of 
him. The fact that Bihi Nanki was the only 
one of his relatives, who from the outset, instead 
of opposing him in his mission, encouraged 
him and even assisted him, in her own way, 
is remarkable, and testifies to her devotion to 
him. She asked if she shall be favoured with 
his darshans occasionally, and the Master told 
her that he shall be with her whenever she 
thaught of him. To Mata Sulakhni, he explain- 
ed that he had received the Divine Call and 
will not be able to tarry long with her, at any 
rate till his Mission was performed. It is but 
natural that she should be nervous in view of 
being left alone. She was also at the time 
in a delicate state of health, and the Master 
agreed to stay in the vicinity till her confinement 
was over. He counselled her to have perfect 
faith in the Lord, Whose Commands he had 
but to obey. After her recovery he advised 
her to go to and stay with her parents till he 
returned and settled down once more. Mata^ 
Sulakhni acquiesced but not without much 
reluctance. The Master consoled her, and 
went back to the graveyard. 



V. 

Renunciation. 

The news of the Master’s. Renunciation, 
and of what followed it, spread rapidly and 
soon reached Talwandi. Mehta Kalu sent the 
family bard, Mardana, to Sultanpnr to verify 
the rumour and to persuade the Master, if need 
be, to abandon his idea of Faqiri. Mardana was 
instructed to strain every argument to induce 
him to come back home . He was to be reminded 
of all his relations, and his particular attention 
drawn to the requirements of his wife and 
family, who would be unprotected and un- 
provided for after he had gone. Mardana 
was instructed to appeal to the Master’s heart, 
which was known to play the foremost part 
in his constitution. 

Mul Chand, father of the Master’s wife, 
Mata Sulakhni, was full of indignation when 
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h.e reC' jived the news. He came down to 
Sultanpur personally, and, having learnt the 
details of the Renunciation and what followed 
it from his daughter, met the Master in the 
graveyard. Such, however, was his resentment 
when he saw the Master that he indulged in 
unceasing raillery and banter, which the Master 
heard with perfect equanimity, and, out of 
his regard for the father of his wife, answered 
not. When his fury was thus expended, Mul 
Chand went back to the town, and later returned 
to the Master, accompanied by a Pundit, Shiama 
by name, to argue with the Master somewhat 
more calmly. Shiama addressed the Master 
respectfully but represented his Renunciation 
as a childish game, calculated to lower his 
family in the eyes of the public. The burthen 
of Shiama’s argument was that the Master may 
abandon the dirty surroundings of the grave- 
yard and return home and there engage himself 
in philosophic contemplation of the relations 
between Jiwa and Ishwara, and work up to 
the attainment of eternal bliss. On this the 
Master sang thus : 

Human soul, an innocent babe, dwelletb in 
the castle of sand ; subject it is to the evil 
cravings : 


There is the mystery of two mothers (Matter 
and Ignorance) and two fathers {Jiwa and 
lahwara), which needeth solution, O Pundit 
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Listen, O Pundit, and explain to me 

How may I meet the Lord of my Soul,* 

Mul Chand, whose fury was already ex- 
hausted, intervened and remarked why he 
had married and begotten a family if these 
were his ideas, upon which the Master sang 
the second stanza of the h3min : 

Fire existeth within the green tree, and 
water runneth alongside it ; 

The sun and the moon (i. e., the Light) are 
within, and yet the Soul knoweth it not.t 

Upon this, Shiama reminded him that, if 
all was within, he could engage in spiritual 
contemplations while living at home and doing 


Ba«ant It. 1. 
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his daily business, to which the Master replied 
in the third stanza : 

Knowledge that God pervadeth within oometh 
only if, unattached to Matter, one may use 
it for good ; 

Knowledge of His Attributes cometh only 
when riches of contentment are collected 
within .f 

Mul Chand got impatient during this dis- 
course and could not resist remarking that he 
was a sirari (mono- maniac) and, without listen- 
ing to what others say, goes on talking in riddles. 
Upon this remark, the Master concluded his 
song thus; 

Listeneth not and heedeth not he who 
abideth permanently with those (Matter and 
Ignorance); 

And thus moveth between two extremes, 
saith Nanak, the S’ave.t 

•Ibid. 
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Shiama bowed to the Master and was blessed 
with Grace and both left wiser than they had 
come. 


Mardana had also reached Sultanpur in the 
meanwhile, and received a cordial welcome from 
the Master. With him the Master had to discuss 
nothing. A single look of the Master was enough 
to disarm him of all the earnestness with which 
he had been sent to reclaim the Master for the 
world. He himself became a convert and 
disciple and determined to spend the rest 
of his life in the Master’s service, in spite of 
the Master warning him that he may have to 
suffer hunger and privations in his company. 
The Master, the great Apostle of the doctrine 
of Brotherhood and Equality of man, conferred 
on him the title of Bhai, Brother, and it was 
thus that the first Brother in Sikhism was a 
man of Islamic origin taken from a lowly caste. 
The Master thus demonstrated at the outset 
that neither birth nor caste, neither riches nor 
titles, neither estates nor worldly offices, were 
needed for entry into the Brotherhood in God, 
for which devotion and purification of the soul 
were alone necessary. Faith, unflinching faith, 
was all that was essential. Mardana, in whose 
person the Master’s spirit was already working 
in the shape of Music, was not found wanting 
in Faith and Devotion, and being supplied 
with a rebeck, had the honour of remaining 
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with the Master throughout his life. He was 
the first disciple, who followed the Master 
after his Renunciation, and was blessed with 
the title of BJiai. 

Bala’s name is also, in some of the later 
chronicles of the Master, associated with that 
of Mardana, as being the Master’s companion 
during His travels, but a careful examination 
of the available material shows that the state- 
ment cannot be accepted as correct. Bala 
was first engaged by the Master’s father to 
accompany him when he was sent out, at about 
the age of eighteen, as a young merchant ; and 
was again sent by his father to Sultanpur, 
and there he was retained to help in the 
Modikhana business, when this job had been 
secured. Bala seems to have continued in 
the Master’s service so long as he was 
engaged in this business, but left him 
soon after the Modikhana was resigned. The 
Janamsakhis are all agreed that, though the 
rumour about the Master’s Renunciation had 
already reached Talwandi, the details were 
conveyed there by Bala. There are a number 
of versions of the Janamsakhi, which start as 
if the story of the Master’s life was narrated 
to Guru Angad Dev by Bala which was thus 
recorded for the first time, and it is in these 
chronicles in which Bala is mentioned as having 
accompanied the Master in his migrations. 
These Janamsakhis, however, are compara- 
tively recent productions, in which considerable 
interpolations were introduced by the Hindalis. 
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Bhai Santokh Singh, who composed his monu- 
mental works on the Lives of the Sikh Gurus 
about the beginning of the nineteenth century 
of the Christian era, has exposed these inter- 
polations but seems to have adopted the story 
of Bala reciting the history of Guru Nanak 
Dev to the second Guru and consequently 
also the statement regarding Bala having gone 
with the Master on his travels. The oldest 
Janamsahhi, so far as is at present ascertained, 
is the one, of which one of the manuscript copies 
was secured by the British, when they first 
occupied Delhi, and has since then remained 
in deposit at the India Office in London. It 
starts with the simple narration of the Master’s 
biography in a form which at once carries con- 
viction that it must be treated as one of the ear- 
liest records of the Master’s life. Bhai Gur Das, 
the Sikh Savant, under the fifth Guru, who 
compiled the Granth Sahib, has also left some 
very brief description of the Master’s work ■ 
in his Vars or Ballads. The authenticity ofi 
this latter composition and the period when it 
was composed have never been doubted. In 
these earliest records Bala does not appear 
to have accompanied the Master during his 
extensive travels. Even in the later Janam~ 
sakhia, where Bala’s name is added to that of 
Mardana, the latter is recorded very often 
to have put questions to the Master whenever 
he had failed to comprehend matters, but 
Bala does nowhere appear to have done so. 
It thus seems tolerably certain that Bala’s 
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connection with the Master was purely that 
of a business agent and terminated when the 
business ended. It is not possible to believe 
that, having spent a number of years with the 
Master, he had not imbibed the spirit of the 
Master’s creed, but he would have been quite 
an unnecessary encumbrance during the travels 
and was sent back to his home in Talwandi 
soon after the Renunciation. Mardana’s musical 
attainments made him almost indispensable, 
for holy music is one of the necessary accom- 
paniments of the Church founded by the Master. 
In both the oldest records, so far known, we 
frequently find references to Mardana playing 
upon the Bahah (rebeck), while the Master 
sang his inspired songs. Bhai Gur Das dis- 
tinctly mentions that Mardana was alone with 
the Master when he went to Mecca. 

Three months after the Renunciation, 
while the Master was still staying in the grave- 
yard at Sultanpur, Mata Sulakhni gave birth 
to her second son, who was named Lakhmi Das. 
Bhagirath and Mansukh, who had often met 
him before at the Modikhana also visited him 
here, and when informed that the Master 
contemplated going out to preach his Mission, 
prayed for further instruction, and it was here 
that they were now given the First Principles 
of the Creed, and were permitted to take 
down in writing the hymns which the Master 
used to sing. He instructed them to rise 
quarter of the night before daybreak, wash 
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tkemaelves with clean water, and sing hymns 
of the Lord that had been sung by the Master. 
They should concentrate their minds on the 
Sat Nam, realise God’s Presence, and end their 
morning service with a prayer, beseeching 
the Lord of All to give them strength to with- 
stand the blandishment of the Matter. The 
same programme was to be repeated at sunset. 
Whenever they needed help they must pray. 
If they performed these duties, Sat Guru would 
always succour them 

It is not possible to know exactly how 
long the Master stayed thus at the graveyard 
at Sultanpur, but eventually, before he decided 
to leave, he came home to visit His sister, 
Bibi Nanki, to take leave of her. She readily 
agreed but prayed that she may not be kept 
away from his Darshan for long, and the Master 
told her that he would visit her whenever her 
desire to see him was intense. She gave some 
money to Mardana to keep against need, for 
in certain places people may not be hospitable 
enough, but the Master, when he came to know 
of it, had the amount returned and told Mardana 
not to rely upon such flimsy support. Reliance 
was to be placed on God alone, who could 
satisfy all cravings and needs and fed all living 
beings everywhere. He would not let him 
starve. Mardana was satisfied, and, accompa- 
nied by him, the Master left Sultanpur. 




The Pbophesy. 


It is extremely diffi cult to write a true and 
connected account of the Master’s travels, at 
this distance of time. The Janamsakhis give 
such a disconnected and mixed description of 
them that a superficial reading of them often 
misleads. The oldest authentic record, still 
available in its original form, is contained in the 
ballads (Furs) of Bhai Gur Das, who composed 
them in the time of Gum Arjan Dev, about 
fifty years after the Master’s ascension. The 
earlier record which was prepared under the 
orders and supervision of the Second Guru, 
immediately after the Master’s ascension, is 
not unfortunately available in its original form. 
The ballads sung by Bhai Gur Das give a very 
meagre and scrappy account and lack in chrono- 
logical exactness. There are also several 
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leasons why the chronology of the Master’s 
travels, as given in the Walaitioali or Hafizabadi 
Janamsakhi, which seems to have been written 
in the time of the Sixth Guru, many years after 
Bhai Gur Das, cannot be accepted in its entirety. 
In the first place, no dates are mentioned in it, 
and, in the next place, we have the intrinsic 
evidence in it that the author did not pay that 
regard to the sequence of events which one 
would expect from a modern hi'^torian Some 
of the later writers, among them Bhai Santokh 
Singh, who composed his monumental works 
about the beginning, and Bhai Gyan Singh, who 
wrote in almost the closing years, of the last 
century, have tried to formulate a connected 
account, but in doing so they seem to have 
also drawn on conjecture and unfortunately 
have not given us the sources of their informa- 
tion or the reasons for their framing the itiner- 
ary as they have done. 

The chronology therefore apart, so far as 
the incidents recorded go, we can safely rely 
on the earlier records, at any rate where they 
are fully supported by the Master’s own word, 
as preserved in the Granth Sahib, and are 
generally in consonance with the Master’s 
character and personality, as revealed in his 
songs. The dates of some of the incidents 
can also be ascertained by reference to contem- 
porary historical events, to which the Master 
has alluded in his hymns In some other cases. 
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it is possible to find evidence of a difierent 
nature to fix tbeir period, but when all is said 
and done, it must be added that there will still 
be some scope for surmise, based perhaps on 
geographical position of the places visited b7 
the Master. An attempt will be made to trace 
the Master’s route, so far as it is possible to do 
so, on the basis of the available materials, but 
in almost all cases the incidents themselves 
will be tested by the Master’s own word. 

When the Master left Sultanpur, he seems 
to have passed through the present town of 
Goindwal, and for some time to have halted 
on the banks of the Lake, since then converted 
into the Tank of the Waters of Immortality, 
which has given its name to the present town 
of Amritsar. A visitor to the Golden Temple 
at Amritsar will be readily shown the place 
called DuWblianjni Sahib, midway along the 
eastern bank of the Lake, where the Jujuba 
tree, under which the Master stayed, is still 
preserved and worshipped as Ber Sahib A 
dip in this hallowed part of the Lake of Immor- 
tality is believed, as the name Dukhbhanjni 
implies, to remove all pains. Proceeding fur- 
ther north-west from there, the Master came up 
to Syadpur near where the present town of 
'Amenabad is situate, and went straight to the 
house of one Lalo, a carpenter both by caste 
and profession. Lalo was preparing wooden 
pegs, when the Voice roused him, “ Lalo, what. 
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art thou doing 1 ” Lalo looked up. His eyes 
met the Master’s eyes and he oowed. The 
question was a significant one. It was meant 
not only for Lalo, on whom it had a magical 
effect, but, through Lalo, it was addressed 
individually to all human beings— “ What art 
thou doing 1 ” Lalo understood it, and he 
bowed. Shall the world understand it ? How 
many know themselves what they are doing ? 
“ Mending wooden pegs ? ” Is that their 
business ? 

0 man ! thou ha^t come for gain : 

What trash art thou engaged in ? 

Mind, the night is about to end : * 

The Master stayed with Lalo for a few 
days, and Mardana got leave to pay a visit 
to his home at Talwandi before going any 
further, for previously he had not left home 
with the intention of not returning soon. While 
Mardana was away, the Master used to spend 
the day out in the country, where he frequently 
sat on the pebbles, now the site of the shrine 
called Rori Sahib, and return to Lalo’s house 
in the evening, when He would teach His host, 
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liow to utilize his time to his best “ advant- 
age ”, both for here and hereafter. But 
Mardana returned to Him very soon, and with 
him brought an humble and earnest request 
from Kai Bular for at least one visit of the 
Master to him in his old age. This request of 
His old friend and disciple the Master could 
not refuse. But it is said that Lalo did not 
like his so early departure from him, and even 
proposed to accompany Him wherever He 
went, but the Master held out a hope to him 
that He would soon return and remain with 
him for some time more. 


At Talwandi, the Master had lot of trouble. 
His parents and other relations all assembled 
to induce Him to stay at home, and it was with 
great difficulty that He could get leave of them. 
All sorts of dainties, silk clothes, horses and 
other articles of comfort, were named by his 
tmcle, Mehta Lalu, which could be supplied to 
him at home ; he was to have a free option to 
follow any profession — agriculture, business, 
trade or service, — or no profession at all ; but 
the Master called all of them “ poor pleasures 
of this world, and told them, in words which 
could not be mistaken, that He had a higher 
and nobler mission to perform, and that a 
Higher Being had the control of his movements. 
When an appeal was made to him in the name 
of His relatives — ^mother, father, uncle, wife^ 
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children, and friends of his youth, the Master 
replied as follows : — 

“ Forgiveness is my mother, and contentment 
my father ; 

“ Truth is my uncle, and with the help of 
these I have controlled my mind. 

“ Hear, 0 Lalu, this admonition, 

“ What are thise relations who bind one to 
this world ? 

“ Devotion, my brother, is with me, and 
True Love is my son ; 

“ Endurancs is my daughter, and in the com- 
pany of these I enjoy myself ; 

“ Meekness is friend o me, and purpose 
my retinue ; 

“ This is aU my family with whom I ever 
reside. 

“ One God is my Master who has created me, 

“ He who forsaketh Him and seeketh another 
“shall suffer pain, saitb Nanak.”* 


* Bag BamkuUi U, 1, vide Bala’s Jaoamaakhi. 
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yhus, said the Master, he could stay with 
them no longer. Eegarding their last complaint 
as to “ what would the people say about Him, 
that He had deserted His parents and so on,” 
He said : — 

“ From these materialists of Kaliyuga, how 
may I save my honour ? 

“ If I speak, they would say, “ he chaLters 
much 

“ If I be silent, they would say “ he is fool” ! 

“ If I sit (at home), they would say, “ he 
is a drone.” 

“ If I go away, they say, he has run away 
and brought discredit to his family.” 

“ If I be humble, they say he humiUa es 
himself on account of fear.” 

“ In no way can I be safe from the people 
of this world, where then may I paes 
my time without anxiety ? 

“ Here (in this world) and there (in the 
next), the Creator alone will save my 
honour, saith Nanak.”* 

IS 

*Sliabd M. 1, vide Bala’s Janamsakhi. 
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Rai Bular was liighly gratified by the 
Master’s visit. At the first meeting he attempt- 
ed to bow down to Him, but the Master pre- 
vented his doing so and said : “ Let this not 
be The Master embraced Rai Bular in- 
stead, and both of them spent considerable 
time together. The master tarried at Tal- 
wandi many days, during which he sometimes 
slept at home and sometimes at the house of 
Rai Bular, while his days he spent in the 
jungle. Rai Bular was instructed fully in the 
knowledge of the Divine and how to attain 
it through Bhahti. while he spent sufiicient 
time to explain to His father and mother that 
He had to obey the call of the Lord and go out 
to preach the Name. His mother was the first 
of his parents to be blessed with understanding, 
and, before his departure from home, he had 
the satisfaction to know that both of them had 
considerably softened and were fairly on their 
way to be later the Recipients of Grace. 
They as well as Rai Bular much desired that 
He should stay with them longer but they 
would no longer stand in His way. 

When the Master was leaving Talwandi, 
the Rai requested Him to bid him some service, 
to which the Master replied thus : 

One recommendation would I make to 
thee : Have faith in the Lord. 

Where thy own might is of no avail, with, 
folded hands contemplate on Him. 
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Such a true Guide, O Rai 1 nowhere else 
can be found : 

Do as pleaseth Him : 

Tact and orders wUl not avail, Let them 
be tried ! 

The learned and the occultists shall 

all be called to accoun. 

(Even) the Ten Incarnations (of Vishnu) 
came and ruled the world ; 

But in the end they crumbled to dust and 
gained nothing. 

The great and powerful warriors and 
heroes, 

Saith Nanak, I saw all crumbling to dust.* 

*flag. Sarang tfohalla 1. Vida Bala's Janamsakhi t 
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From Talwandi, the Master visited Lahore- 
where he saw Mansukh and Jawahar Mai, and 
had a conference with Seid Ahmad Mir Tuqi, 
who was the murshid, spiritual preceptor, of 
Stdtan Sikandar Lodhi of Delhi. He convinced 
the Syed that, in the eyes of God, all men, 
whether belonging to the Mussalman social 
system or Hindu castes, were equal, and it was 
an offence against God’s own creation to perse- 
cute any one on account of his religious beliefs. 
Merit was gained only by right thinking, 
right living and devotion to God. 

Here the Master learnt that Faqir Hamza 
Ghous had started the chilla austerities, at 
Sialkot, to destroy the town, on account of the 
offence given to him by one Ganga, Khatri, by 
breaking his promise to offer his eldest born 
son to the Faqir as a disciple. The Master 
at once repaired to Sialkot and sat under a 
Jujuba tree (fieri)* and sent word to Hamza 
Ghous to permit a talk on the subject of his 
austerities. Hamza Ghous, however, was shut 
up in a domed hut, the doors of which were 
securely fastened and sealed. Hamza Ghous 
could not break his chiUa ; so he replied from 
inside. He could not break his vow by open- 
ing the door and consequently could not come 
out. He must complete his chilla to destroy the 
whole town. The Master looked with compassion 
towards the domed closet, in which Hamza was 


* ZMphntt Jujuba; 
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confined, and the dome burst open at the top. 
Thus baffled and alarmed, Hamza came out and, 
after a brief talk, he was convinced of his error 
and of the mischievousness and futility of his 
unjust indignation. The town was not inhabit- 
ed solely by people who were vile breakers of 
their promises. There were lot of God-fearing 
people living in it and the Master told the 
Faqir that the .sinful were to be reclaimed for 
the Kingdom of God b)'^ Love and not by 
threatening them with destruction. By way of 
practical demonstration, the Master directed 
Mardana to go to the town and buy “ Truth 
and Falsehood ” worth two pice from there. 
After a while Mardana returned with a piece 
of paper on which was inscribed the following 
line : 

“ Death the Truth -Life the Falsehood.” 

Hamza, however, would not believe that 
the man who w'rote the line realised the mean- 
ing of it or practised the principle underlying it 
in his life. The man, who was Mula by namej 
was then called and was exhaustively question- 
ed by Hamza as to his mode of life and the 
principles which were implied in the maxim that 
had been written by him on the piece of paper. 
The Faqir was perfectly satisfied as a result of 
this examination and raised his chilla. 
The Jujuba tree is in existence and is known as 
the Baba’s Ber, where a big Gurdwara com- 
memorates the event, while Hamza’s domed 
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closet is standing not far from it with the 
burst out top still admitting light from above. 

On his return to Syedpur, the Master 
stayed again with Lalo carpenter, this time for a 
pretty lengthy period. People now came to know 
of his high caste by Birth and began objecting 
to His staying with a shudra. Those who heard 
of His heterodox teachings also began calling 
him a heretic {Kurahya, wayward), and Mardana 
was everywhere hissed and hooted as heretic’s 
musician. 

About this time, an incident took place 
which brought the matters to a head. One 
Malik Bhago was the Dewan of the Pathan 
magnate, who ruled this district. He was an 
unscrupulous oppressor, but occasionally feasted 
people of all castes at Brahmhhoj, God’s feast. 
One such feast was held when the Master was 
staying there. The Brahman, sent out to 
extend invitation to all residents of the town, 
came to Lalo’s house and invited the Master 
also to the Brahmbhoj. The Master, how- 
ever, excused himself by saying that he 
v/as a Faqir who desired not to come. 
Thereupon the Brahman rudely remarked that 
for this he was called heretic and that if he 
did not attend Malik Bhago would be indignant . 
The Master, however, heeded him not. Next 
day, when the Brahmbhoi was finished, the 
Malik enquired if all had come and had been 
feasted, and the Brahman told him that “ the 
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heretic Tappa” had not. Thereupon the Master 
was called and when he refused to go, he was 
brought to Malik Bhago by five men, who were 
deputed to fetch Fim there by force. When 
the Malik insisted for an explanation why his 
invitation had not been accepted and the Master’s 
humble reply that He was of no significance in 
the town to which he did not belong, was not 
accepted, the Master asked him to bring some 
dainties prepared by him, and also sent Lalo 
to feteh the remnants of coaise food he had at 
his house. The Master squeezed both of them, 
one in each hand, and while milk flowed 
out of the coarse bread of Lalo, blood trickled 
down the Malik’s dainties. The Master then 
explained that Lalo had his food by sheer 
honest labour, while the Malik feasted people 
with dainties bought of cruel exactions from the 
poor and helpless. The Malik was thus put 
to utter shame and the Master left unmolested. 
The incident, however, did not fail to cause a 
serious breach in the population. While fair- 
minded people saw the force of the Master’s 
fearless argument and some of them became 
also His followers, others, inspired in many 
cases by the Malik’s satellites, began to invent 
explanations of the incident by saying that the 
Master was possessed of magical powers or had 
otherwise played a trick or sleight of hand. At 
any rate, a strong faction grew up against the 
Master and his followers and made it difihcult for 
the latter to pursue their normal life in peace. 
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Amid all these persecutions, however, was 
heard the bold and undaunted voice of the 
Master : 

“ Mardana, Fear not : the world is 
FOOLISH AND WILL TURN TO ThEE AFTER 
GROVELLING IN THE DUST FOR AGES ! ” 

Prophetic and forcible as these words were, 
they could not but have a most salutary effect 
upon their hearer. Mardana never waivered 
after this, till his death. 

It was here that, on one occasion, Lalo 
mentioned to the Master the various persecu- 
tions to which the population was being sub- 
jected by the Afghan Rulers and their satellites, 
and asked whether this condition would last 
for ever. The Master was extremely touched 
by the sufferings of the people, which were 
described to Him, and addressed two stanzas 
to Lalo, which are found in Rag Tilang of the 
Granth Sahib. In the first stanza, the Afghan 
advent into India is described as a bridegroom’s 
party, who demanded the hand of the bride 
(wealth of India) by force, persecution and 
blood-shed, and, in the second, the coming 
retribution is prophesied. Literally translated 
the text runs thus : 

I. 

As the Word cometh to me from the Lord 
I impart knowledge thereof, O Lalo 1 
From Kabul, the bridegroom hath brought 
a party of Sins ; 
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By force demandeth “ gift'* of the Bride, 
O Lalo 1 

Modesty and righteousness have vanished, 

Falsehood holds the chief authority, 
O Lalo ! 

Kazi and Brahman are abandoned, 

Satan offitiates at the marriage ceremony 
0 Lalo ! 

Mossalman women read the books, and 
In agony call upon God, 0 Lalo I 

The Hindu caste women also ! 

Follow the same line (crying to the Lord), 
O Lalo ! 

In blood are composed the marriags songs, 
saith Nanak, 

In gory fluid of human veins are the marri- 
age raiments dyed, 0 Lalo !* 


*B>g Tilang, M. 1, (I). 
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II. 

Nanak singeth praises of the Lord ! 

Speaketh he of the Event on this earth 
of flesh : 

He who created the multi-coloured uni* 
verso 

Looketh on from His Detachment. 

He is True, True is His Retribution, 
Right shall be His Verdict of Justice : 

The “ Body ” shall be rent into pieces, 

The Hindustan shall be conquered by 
the Deaf :* 

In Seventy-eight shall they come, in 
ninety-seven shall they go. 

There shall then arise the Disciple of Man ! 


*•< Babar waa hard of hearing. He conquered Bajanr, in the 
Trans Indus territory, in 1619 of the Cbrirtian era, and then 
crossed the Indus and claimed the Punjab as his inheritance 
in virtue of his descent from Timur, says Vincent Smith. 
The first entry Babar in the Punjab vith the declaration of 
hisoiaim to this country took place in 1621 of the Christian 
era, corresponding to 1678 of Bibramajit’s era. Between that 
year and 1524 when he sacked Syedpur he came thrice, but these 
three invasions are described by Smith in the nature of reconnais- 
sances, and his invasion of 1624 as setions. 
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Words of Truth hath Nanak said ; 

Truth he speaketh ; the Hour of Truth 
is come.'** 

The oldest JanamsakJit, so far known, 
records that the Master met and reformed 
Sajjan, a thug in southern Punjab, before 
going on his First Udasi which was to the East, 
and it was to him that the First Manji was 
entrusted. Bhai Santokh Singh in his Nanak 
Parkash has identified Sajjan’s residence near 
Talamba, in the modern District of Multan, 
but he mentions the incident to have taken 
place after the conclusion of all the four princi- 
pal trips which the Master had taken. Whenever 
the incident took place, it is certainly worth 
mentioning as showing the sort of people the 
Master was out to reclaim for the Lord’s King- 
dom. 

* Bag Tilaug, H. 1 (2). 
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Sajjan kept a Moslem mosque and a Hindu 
Thahardwara, side by side, apparently for the 
weary travellers to rest and worship, in a lonely 
jungle pathway. The way-farers, however, 
always found their fatal end during the night 
that they were thus tempted to rest at Sajjan’s 
Dera, and there lay the bones of the most of 
them in the pit, constructed in the innermost 
recesses of the estate. Ordinarily Sajjan would 
be found on his prayer carpet, with his long rosary 
and pious appearance, in front of the Mosque. 
The Master, accompanied by Mardana, was his 
guest one night. Sajjan, without knowing 
them, served them with utmost devotion. He 
saw the sparkle of a million jewels on the 
Master’s forehead, and took him to be extremely 
rich, though with simple externals,* So he 
said to his followers. Late at night, Sajjan 
asked the Master to retire for rest : it was late 
and he must be tired. “ Let us sing a song 
to the Almighty Father before going to 
bed, 0 Sajjan.” “ Yea, do so, and let a hermit 
like me also listen,” said the Thug, ” Take up 
thy Rebeck, Mardana, Start the tune, for the 
Song cometh.” Mardana played the tune and 
the Master sang : 

Brilliant is the white bronze, but extremely 
black is its touch. 

Counterfeit it remains, wash it a hundred 
times, if you will. 

* Footsn Singh’s dssoription. 
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Sajjan (meaning friend) is he that may 

•accompany one on his departure herefrom ; 

Where accounts are demanded, he may 
be found present to help. 

Houses and mansions, well painted on the 
outside. 

Are of no use, when demolished, if devoid 
of substance within. 

Pure white are the plumes worn by heron, 
stayeth he by the side of holy waters ; 

Pure he is not, for he swalloweth fish and 
frogs alive. 

Huge is the Mimosa tree. Flights of parrots 
are drawn to it. 

Useless, however, are its fruit : such are 
its attributes. 

Blind man carrieth the burden ; the path 
is long and mountainous ; 

He hath no sight to feel, how may he mount 
and reach destination : 

Of what avail shall be the services, hospi- 
talities, and other wily acts (chicaneries): 
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Do thou contemplate on the Name, saith 
Nanak, whereby thou mayst escape thy 
bonds.* 

Such was the heavenly music sung by the 
Master that Sajjan was overwhelmed with 
remorse He was washed with the Divine 
Song. He fell down on the Master’s feet and 
cried out, “ Save me, even me, 0 Divine One. 
Do thou forgive my innumerable sins, of thy own 
unlimited mercy.” “ Do thou now speak out 
the truth, 0 Sajjan. Hast thou committed 


* Bag Soiii, M. 1, Oh. C, (3). 
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■muiders ? Confess all thy crimes and abstain 
from them any more : Thus alone will thy 
repentance bear fruit.” Sajjan confessed his 
numerous crimes, gave away in charity all that 
he had hoarded, and became an absolute 
pauper. He was instructed in the Name of 
Lord the Merciful, and, here, the Janamsahhi 
Adds, the first Dharamsal was established. 




vn. 

The First Udasi. 

The First Udasi or migration, which was 
to the East, seems to have commenced in or 
about the year 1501 of the Christian era. 
During this journey the Master visited, among 
others, Kurukhshetra,Karnal, Panipat,Hardwar, 
Delhi, Brindaban, Nanakmatta in the Pilibhit 
District, Ajudhia, Lucknow, Benares, Patna, 
Gaya, Raj Mahal, Maldev, Dacca, Dhanpur, 
Kamrup, Dhubri, Lushari and Nanga Hills in 
Assam, Chittagong, Sondwip Islands, and Jagan 
Nath (Puri) ; and returned through the Vindhya 
Mountains, Central India and Rajputana. 
In most of these places, Gurdwaras still mark 
the places which the Master had blessed with 
his feet. Some distance away from Nanakmatta, 
which was then called Gorakhmatta, where the 
Master had a somewhat lengthy contest with 
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the Jogis, and about 20 miles into the forest 
from Pilibhit, the place which the Master had 
sanctified by his stay is still marked out by the 
Soap-nut tree, of which one branch, under 
which the Master then tarried, still produces 
sweet fruit, while its other branches bear their 
usual bitter and pungent nuts. 

It was the great Fair of the Sun Eclipse, 
which was being held at the ancient battlefield 
of Eurukhshetra, where famous Hindu Temples 
still existed, when the Master visited the place. 
Thousands of Hindus collect here on the occa- 
sion of an eclipse every year, to purify themselves 
in the holy waters of the Lake from the con- 
tamination which is believed to attach not 
only to all human beings but also to the entire 
creation, animate and inanimate, on account 
of the attack made upon the Sun-god by the 
demons Bahu and Ketu, which resulted in the 
Eclipse. Most valuable gifts are made by the 
Hindus to the Brahmans to appease the terrible 
and offended demons and thus to secure the 
release of the beneficent Sun-god from their 
grip. The Master saw this and deplored the 
superstitious beliefs of the ignorant, and the de- 
ceitful practices of the ‘ learned’, who, instead of 
trying to dispel the prevailing delusions, deliber- 
ately feasted upon the credulity of the illiterate 
jeople. He felt the Divine call within, that 
lere was the Work to be done. The people, 
lowever, were so much engrossed in their self- 
purification and alms-giving, and the learned 
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were so much busy in collecting the gifts pre- 
sented to them, that it became a problem to 
attract attention. The Master sat down in a 
prominent place on the bank of the lake, when 
Mardana began his music and the Master began 
his song of the Lord. The people, however 
were in no mood to listen to the song. ,About 
this time, a nobleman, who is described by Bhai 
Gian Singh Giani as ex-Baja Juggat Rai, son 
of Raja Amrit Rai of Hansi, arrived, having 
in the way killed a buck, when passing through 
the forest, the carcase of which, however, was 
well wrapped up to hide it from human gaze. 
He sat down, along with his mother, close to 
where the Master was singing,and the party 
were so much impressed that the Rani-mother 
narrated her story how she and her son had been 
deprived of their estate by their enemies and 
asked for the Master’s blessings for the restora- 
tion of the young ex-Raja to his State. The 
Master atonce saw that the Lord had Himself 
disclosed the way to him, and he directed 
the Rani and her son to feast the poor in the 
assemblage, and, when told that they had not 
the means to do so, the Master told the Rani 
to cook the meat of the buck that their com- 
panions were carrying for them and, as^AsAatm, 
offer the same as a feast to the poor. They saw 
the danger but finding how the Master had 
divined the contents of the bundle, they immedi- 
ately opened it, cut up the meat, and, getting a 
big earthen matha, began cooking it. 
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The news of the sacrilege, however, soon 
spread throughout the huge concourse of people 
like wild fire, and, indignant at the act of pollu- 
tion that had been committed, the more bigotted 
fanatics of them ran, in their frenzy, with their 
formidable clubs and bludgeons and other arms 
in their hands, to where the Master was sitting. 
Although the crowd was furious at what they 
had learnt, they stopped on seeing the Master 
calm and unperturbed, and began question- 
ing Him as to what was being cooked. Those 
who, however, had themselves seen the meat 
being cooked said it was no use questioning on 
the matter, and the Master, thereupon, said to 
them in a voice which immediately cahned them 
down that if they desired to strike down innocent 
people as an act of merit on an occasion for 
which they had collected there, no one was 
going to resist them and they might fulfil their 
object atonce, but if they wanted to know and 
understand things they should calm themselves 
and sit down to have a talk. He invited the 
learned and holy among the c owd to lead the 
discussion. People thereupon hung down their 
arms, and one Pundit Nanu Chandra, who 
was one of the most learned amongst them, led 
the conversation. In the course of this discourse, 
the Master first broke down their prejudices 
against meat diet, and said to them that they 
could under no circumstances avoid it, try as 
best as they might. It were the fools, he said, 
who quarrel over this or that object of diet ; it 
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were only the ignorant who run mad at the 
sight of meat. “ Of flesh ye are bom, in flesh 
ye are nurtured, and of flesh ye are made, 
Gyan and Dhyan ye know not, and yet ye. O’ 
Pundits, call yourselves learned. What is 
this prejudice about meat, when ye accept 
gifts of all sorts from meat-eaters. All sorts 
of sins are committed and go un-noticed and 
un-punished ! and yet meat must be strictly 
prohibited. Nay, no harm, if meat is used in 
secret ! It must not be used in the public ! Is 
this your morality, 0 Brahmans ? Have you 
not read that, in ancient times, meat formed an 
element of the samagree used in important 
Yagyas ? If all those have gone to hell, and all 
those who use it now are bound for hell, how 
can you, who accept gifts from them, go to 
heaven.* You ask me what caste I am and 

*Shlok M. 1. 
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what my name ? Why harp upon caste when 
all are under the protection of the same Lord ? 
Call yourselves good and high, but bear in mind 
you will be really so if ye are honoured in the 
eyes of the Almighty Father.* You say, it is an 
inauspicious occasion, when the Sun-god is in 
the grip of the Demons, and people are praying 
for the release of the god, for any one to indulge 
in such food ? In spite of all your ablutions and 
almsgiving and almstaking, the god is subjected 
to this seizure year after year, and you have not 
been able to procure your god’s immunity from 

(In continuation oi Footnote from last page). 
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any farther attacks. You say that these alms 
are really for the benefit of one’s deceased 
ancestors. It is non-sense. Poor ancestors 
remain as unsatisfied as they were when they 
left their earthly bodies. These articles, gifted 
in their names to the Brahman, remain here 
and are enjoyed by the Brahman before our 
own eyes. So many devices, fair and foul, 
are employed to collect and amass the wealth 
of this world, and you assure the simpletons 
that on occasions, when nature repeats her 
phenomena, a gift in the name of the ancestors 
reaches them. Vain is all this assurance and 
hope. Supposing it were true that the ancestors 
will get what has thus been sent, how will such 
ancestors fare if the article gifted here happens 
to have been acquired by foul means and is 
recognized by some other deceased person, also 
living in the same higher or lower regions, to 
whom it legitimately belonged. The giver’s 
ancestor would then be seized as a swindler, and 
the agent, through whom the article has been 
sent, shall be hauled up as an abbettor. The 
latter’s hands shall then be ordered to be cut. 
Don’t be foolish, 0 people, the ancestors must 
reap as they themselves had sown here. They 
do not depend upon your charity after they 
have left their bodies here. It is only what 
you yourselves give away in charity to those 
who deserve it here, out of your lawful earnings, 
which will benefit your souls hereafter. Leave 
off these vainglories and worship the Lord of all 
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gods and demons and behave honestly to your 
fellow-beings, 0 fools !* 

The tradition says that after this discourse, 
when the lid of the matka was raised, it was 
found to contain rice and milk and all 
people present enjoyed the holy feast. After 
this, individual instruction was given to all 
those who, impressed with what they had seen 
and heard, approached the Master. Many were 
such who were initiated in the Faith and Name 
of All-Merciful Father. The place where the 
Master thus taught is the site of a Gurdwara 
which was established to carry on the Master’s 
mission after he left it. 

In Brindaban, the Master noticed the evil 
effects, on young men and young women, of 
the performances of Krishna leela, as they were 
in vogue there. Bhai Santokh Singh has des- 
cribed the practice as follows : 

Darkness prevailed all round ; none with 
pure heart could be found ; ail were 
bound up in earthly cravings : None 


*A8a di Yar, il. 1, SUok 17 (1). 

5 WTep 7»ra vra -Mfij fufl 
>»rai rmS'dlw, ^ adfe; 

^ ^Hjel e<i otaPe; 

?r?ra Tirai w ftrs, fn ws, ^ ii 
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could thus be redeemed. All were sur- 
rounded with lust, anger, avarice, 
vanity and earthly attachments. Many 
were the deceptions practised during the 
day, when they posed as holy men, while 
all along they were coveting the rights 
of others. At night, while they adopted 
the roll of Krishna and Badha, they 
committed all sorts of sins. Boys 
as well as girls, thus attired, danced 
while others enjoyed the performances 
and viewed them with evil intent and 
thus excited their lust . They then satisfi- 
ed their lust with both boys and girls, 
without any compunction : And all this 
in the name of Beligion. 


The Master saw one of these performances, 
and his heart was moved. He asked Mardana ' 
to start the tune, for the Song had come. Mar- 
dana played the tune, and the Master sang : 

The same sun, the same moon, and the 
ffATTiB stars shine today as shone in the 
earlier yugaa ; 

The same earth remains spread out and 
the same air rushes forth in space; 

Leave ofi Craving lor Life ! 
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It is Kaliyuga now, because the human 
soul, born now, ephemeral and mothlike, 
is steeped in ignorance and sin.* 

Otherwise, have heard not Kaliyuga com- 
ing to a particular country, nor seated 
in a specified place of pilgrimage. 

Nor is it where the giver giveth away in 
charity, nor has it a castle for its abode, f 

Benefactors get not the fruit of their 
benefactions, those engaged in austeri- 
ties obtain no solace : 

Those engaged in realising the Name are 
called evil names : These are the 
attributes of K<diyuga.t 


* Bam Kali M. 1, Asht-padi. 

vnTO] K d'o, hcl rtso1»ira 3^3 33 1 
TP 33^, 3 TOTg, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

3S3 r6^’3 r 

33 ejofu ru«i<c', 3f3’3 IIHII 

a<i>6 II 

ilbid. 

f33 tiPn ^5 Upf^ilP 3 I 33 3*Ih 3 33^ I 

3'3' 3*S 33, 33 ?r3t, xltlS ©H'fd 3 3ZP IRI| 
t Hid. 

3 3 H3 33, 3 3XnJra 33 33^1 
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Noble meii have anxiety, afraid th^ 
are of their servants. 

Should they have a fall ; they die at the 
hands of their servants :* * * § 

Such are the attributes of Kaliyuga. 

No more are the austerities of the earlier 
yugas of any avail : One could gain merit, 
should the Lord grant him His Grace.f 

The Kazi has become black-hearted, when 
adjusting legal disputes. 

The dictates of the Atharva Veda, sung 
by Brahma, are now of no avail : He 
may be reached by the process of good 
deeds and Harikirtan alone.^ 

Of what avail is worship without acceptance 
conduct without Truth, sacred thread 
without chastity ; 

Bathe and wash, anoint thyself with 
tilak : Pure thou shalt not be without 
purity of thoughts.§ 

• Ibid. _ _ . _ 

firo rHci^'al; ti'ctc cJTJ J 

tP ftRreii vi wM, 31 hctst ngu 

I 
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§ Ibid. 
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In Kaliyuga, the Books and the Koran 
are being administered, 

The Pundit’s Shastras and Purans are 
ignored ; 

Rahman hath become the name of the 
Lord : It is, however, the same Creator, 
saith Nanak.* 

Should one attain the honour of the Lord’s 
Name, no higher destiny than this can 
there be. 

Possessing the Object at home, should one 
go abegging, no greater degradation can 
be thought of, saith Nanak.f 
All listened spell-bound to the Divine song, 
and the Master then started a second tune : 

The followers play and the preceptors 
dance, shake their feet and roll their 
heads : 

Dustt riseth and getteth deposited on 
their heads : People look on, laugh and 
return home : 

• Jbid. 

vfira TO yaT®! 

*'o«, TOM'®, 

eda ®TO» 3 TO iP® II S> II 

t Ibid. 

TO fxift TOH ®all 
3 nrfa TO >rarf® 

ftrfa fH® Hat ii t ii 

t In India, they did not use to hare proper stages for the 
performance of dramas. Therefore, whenerer they acted, they 
-did BO on bate ground, and hence the dust. 
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For the sake of food they beat time, and 
Dash themselves on the ground, when 
dancing : 

The milk-maids sing, the Krishnas sing, 
Sitas and Ramas royal sing : 

But mind. Formless is the Fearless One, 
True is His name ; 

He is the Creator of AU.* 

In the same strain the song went on at 
some length, in which the Master indicated to 
them that dancing and jumping were recreations 
of the mind ; that each danced as had been 
appointed for him as his part in the drama, 
but that those that laughed and danced now 
shall bewail their fate hereafter : they cannot 
thus escape death or be possessed of supernatural 
powers. These acts do not indicate their love 
of God, nor make them God-fearing. Fear and 
Love of God must co-exist in an earnest heart. 
The chief Manager, or the Pundit as he is called, 
then tried to explain to the Master the Divine 
character of Sri Krishna and Sri Ram Chandra, 

* Asa di For, aUok 5 (2). 

TO, ISTO 
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whose lives were the subject matters of these 
plays, and he opined that in exhibiting their 
lives in the open all sightseers developed a love 
and respect for the gods. On this the Master 
sang thus : 

How can Thy greatness be sung, 0 Lord ? 

Thou pervadest and givest light to all. 

Thou hast created air and established the 
whole earth in space and hast arranged 
water and fire. 

The Ten-headed* one (Ravan), blinded by 
passion, got beheaded. How art Thou 
Great because of the killing of Ravan ? 

Thou, having created the living beings, 
hast retained their destinies in Thy own 
hands ; what greatness could be achieved 
by the killing . of Kali ? t 

Whose husband shouldst Thou be called’ 
and who Thy wife ? Thou art present 
in all. 

Brahma, the giver of blessings, with all his 
family and descendants, went out to inves- 
tigate Thy Universe ; 


*BaTan, Raja of Lanka, is aaid to have got ten heads on his 
neck. He was killed by Rama, who is the^oie believed to have 
been an incarnation of God The point here is that God is the 
Creator of all the elements, then why sing of Him as killer of 
Ravan, who was in fact blinded by bis passion and had thns lost 
his life. Is He great because Rama killed Ravan 7 

t Blali was a large dreadful cobra, believed to have been killed 
hj Srishoa. 
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But could not find its limits. What greatness 
then in slajring Kans * 

Thou created the ratans (gems) ; others were 
led astray to think that they obtained 
them by churning the ocean.f 

Nanak says, how couldst Thou be concealed 
by hiding ? yet they divide Thee in several 
parts, t 


*Kaiu, mAtema,! uncle of Krishna, was a cmel heartless 
monarob, who was killed by his nephew. 

t It is believed that Vishnu churned the ocean and got 14 
rabma out of them, 

t Bag Asa. H. 1. Sh. 2 (7). 
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Then foUo'wed the following ahM as to 
how should one dance to the Lord of the 
Universe ; 

Praise Him in full chime ! 

All other dancing is a vain pleasure. 

Let veneration be the instrument and devo 
tion the tambourine. 

To win joy and everlasting Aspiration, 

Perform this devotion and this service : 

And keep time in such dancing. 

Let truth and contentment be the two 
cymbals. 

And felicity the musical instrument of the 
feet. 

Let thy melody be distinguished by absence 
of love for the second one : 

And keep time in such dancing. 

Let thy turning round be fear of God, 

Ever and always, while sitting and while 
rising. 

Let thy reclining (in dance) be thy humility ; 

And keep time in such dancing. 

Let such disciples be initiated into the 
assembly. 
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As love to hear God’s True Name from the 
Guru ; 

Nanak sa3's again and again, 

Keep time in such dancing.* 

* Bag Asa. H. 1. Sh. 2 (6). 

V3 tnjy M'e»Tu ! 
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Many were the people who followed the 
Master, and a Manji, now called Dharmsal Mai 
Than, was established at the place, where the 
Master sat and sang. 

During his visit to Hardwar, the Master 
had discussions with Byragis and Sannyasins, 
who, though ascetic monlffl, always quarrelled 
over the privilege of precedence in bathing at 
the Ganges, on occasions of festivals. These 
orders, originally meant for philosophic studies 
and spiritual development, had long ceased to 
serve their original purposes, and had degenerat- 
ed into mere formalism. Their mutual j ealousies 
had become proverbial, and their disputes were 
often sanguinary. Devoid of either learning 
or loving sacrifice in the service of the Lord, 
these mendicants, for they were nothing more 
than that, were subject to exactly the same 
vices and passions as troubled men of the world ; 
in their case perhaps their licentiousness assumed 
the garb of religion and was all the more baneful 
in its results. The Master exposed their doings 
most unequivocally, and many were there who 
hung their heads in shame. 

“ Ye colour your clothes to adopt the 
garb of your Order, and ye seem to wear 
a surplice of worn out cloth and a good 
sound bag to receive alms in. Ye 
go abegging from door to door, without 
being humble, and ye assume the roll of 
teachers of the world. Thus ye, 0 blind 
fellows, lose all honour and respect. 
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Lost in absurd superstition, ye com- 
prehend not the Word and thereby 
gamble away your souls for a mere 
trifle. Women ye have abandoned, and, 
subdued by passion, ye attach yourselves 
with other people’s wives. Mind ye, 

O people, blessed is he, who dwelleth at 
the feet of the Lord in Love, be he a 
householder, a Sannyasin, or a Yogi.”* 

Rohela clan of the Afghans had mostly 
settled down in the sub-montaine tracts towards 
the north of the Ganges, now known as Rohel- 
khand, and it was here that, uncontrolled by the 
Central Gk>vernment, they practised Slave trade 
in its worst possible form. No traveller or way- 
farer was safe through this province, and all 
stood the grave risk of being captured and 
sold away as slaves. The Master visited the 
country, but before entering it asked Mardana 
to keep away for a few days, at any rate till he 
was recalled. Mardana obeyed and the Master 
entered the country, and sat prominently 
on a high mound. A Rohela horseman." 

* Bag Maru M. 1, A^ht., Shlok 7 (2). 
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passed that way, captured the Master and 
deemed himself most fortunate for the acquisition 
of that day, for he believed that a handsome, 
strong, and attractive person, as the Master was, 
and of his age, must fetch a very high price 
as a slave. He next day offered Him for sale 
in the market, and a Rohela Chief purchased 
him in exchange for two Iraq horses. This 
Rohela Chief held a sort of religious sanctity in 
the clan and wielded considerable influence and 
power. He held the title of Mir. He ordered 
the Master to fetch fresh well water for his 
morning ablutions, but the Master came back 
with the news that there was no water in any 
of the wells and springs in the vicinity. It was 
an unpleasant surprise for the Mir, but when 
the fact became known in the town it caused 
consternation everywhere. All the wells and 
springs, which were full of water only the night 
before, had suddenly dried up. Of all the 
inhabitants of the locality, only the Master 
appeared imperturbed. The Master was sent 
round in the evening to search for water and 
fetch it from wells and springs more distant 
than those that had been found dried up in the 
vicinity, but not a drop could be had anywhere, 
and the Master returned without it long after 
it was dark. The Mir saw the Master coming 
back in the dark, surrounded with a lustrous 
aureola, and was further struck with amazement 
when he saw that the vessel, which the Master 
was carrying on his head for water, touched the 
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liead not. The Mir, who was of the Sufi faith 
and understood something of Spiritualism, 
immediately fell down on his knees, and prayed 
for mercy. “ Use thy immense powers and 
influence, 0 Mir, to relieve the drought,” said 
the Master. “ I have powers over and influence 
with my own kind,” the Mir replied, “they obey 
me and reck not what I do. Be merciful, 0 
Grreat and Holy One.” “ Why then art thou 
misguiding the people, who follow thee in per- 
fect innocence, by thy hypocrisies. How 
shalt thou obtain contentment thyself.” “Satan 
permits me not to cast ofi this mask. I am 
surrounded by base influences. Do Thou save 
me now,” prayed the Mir. “ Satan is within 
thee, 0 man, blame not a power foreign to thee 
for what thou art. Thy own mind is thy foe, 
and thy own deeds constitute thy faU. Thou 
poseth what thou art not. Thou art thyself 
acting a Satan. Thy own evil passions are 
moving thee to sinful deeds. Hadst thou 
realised, understood and performed the dutie^ 
which thy position lay on thee, thou wouldsfl 
have found power within thee to subdue aU in- 
fluences of thy surroundings, which thou wouldst 
now condemn. Thou wouldst then not have 
smothered thy own spirit. Verily thy own 
mind has been thine enemy. Thou hast been 
capturing innocent men and reducing them 
into slavery. Thou hast been buying 
and selling them like cattle. Thou hast been 
torturing people both in body and spirit. Those 
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that have ever approached thee for light and 
guidance, thou hast sent back more ignorant 
and more rapacious, only to misuse them to 
support thy impositions and hypocrisies. Those 
who have received God’s Grace and ever live 
in Him and His Name, thou hast reduced to 
slavery and tortured and imprisoned. Thou 
hast forged thy own chains, 0 man. Endless 
pain thus awaits thee. It is thy misdeeds that 
have reflected on the people living in thy vicinity, 
and thou hast given them stones for their 
hearts, and made them dacoits and worst 
criminals. Heavy is thy burden, 0 man.” 

“ Forgive me, 0 Holy One,” again prayed 
the Mir, “ Do tell me how may I be saved.” 

The Master replied thus : 

‘ Thou hast set the house on fire, and art 
asleep within. Remove thy assumed ignorance, 
0 man. Open the doors of thy jails, wherein 
innocent men are imprisoned ; Return all thou 
hast gained by evil means ; Release all slaves 
from bondage ; and declare there shall be no 
more slavery wherever thy influence extends.” 

The Mir obeyed, and amongst the prisoners 
thus released was one Bhai Hara, who immedi- 
ately recognized his liberator and fell down on 
His Feet, saying 

Praise to Thee, O Lord, that Thou hast 
been so Merciful. 

I fall on the Feet of Him Who is so For- 
giving and Gracious, Nanak. 
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It was now that the Mir and others came 
to know who the Divine Slave was. They had 
already heard of his name. All slaves in the 
locality were freed, and Bhai Ganesha Singh 
states that the Master established a there. 
It requires some investigation, however, to 
locate the exact place. 

At Benares, the holy Kashi of the learned 
Pundits, the Master had a very busy time. 
Here he had to face all the superstitious and 
ignorant practices of Hindu Society, and side 
by side he had to contend with their most 
learned men. It was here that he found the 
untouchability of the lower castes in its worst 
features. He however declared : 

Evil conscience is the Dvmni ; 

Want of mercy the kasain ; 

Backbiting the sweepress ; 

And anger the Chandal : . 

___ 

These are ever abiding with thee ; 

What use is thy drawing boundary lines of 
thy purified cooking floor 1 

On the other hand : 

Adopt Truth as thy conduct ; 

Noble deeds as thy purified floor ; 

Remembrance of Grod’s Name as thy bath : 
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For they are the blessed ones hereafter. 
Who give not way to sins.* 

As regards, their assumed purity of lives, the 
Master declared ; 

Thy mind is impure. 

Thy body is impure. 

Thy tongue is impure, 

Thy mouth is impure. 

By telling a lie, O man ; 

How oanst thou be pure ?t 

To one, Chattar Das, a Pundit of great 
renown, the Master addressed a hymn on idol- 
worship, as follows ; 

Thou worshippest Saligram (Idol) ? 

Thou oounteth the rosary made of TuUi 
beads % 

Yea, do worship, O Brahman, by taking 
on the rosary of pure deeds. 

Abide in the Holy Name of the All-pervad 
ing, 

* far Sri B.ag, thU>k, )f. 1. 20 (1). 
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t Bag Gk>ojri,M. 1, Sh. 1, (2). 
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And ask Him, the Gracious, for Mercy : 

For this shall supply thy sails to hereafter. 

Why art thou irrigating barren soil * 

Thou art thus losing thy opportunity in 
life : 

Why art thou applying gach (plaster of 
Paris) to a wall of mud ? 

It shall but tumble down. 

Weed out lust and anger from thy body, 
O brother ; 

As thou weedest, happiness shall come 
unto thee, 

Labour is never lost. 

Let thy mind drive the Irrigation wheel 

With which thou mayst water thy soul 
with Nectar. 

Yea, Soak each bed of thy soil well with 
Ambrosia, 

So will the Gardener own thee. 

From heron thou shalt improve into swan, 

Shouldst thou think of the All-Merciful ; 

May He be gracious unto thee, prayeth 
Nanak, the slave of His slaves.* 

*Bag Baaant Hindol, JI. 1, ‘Oh 2 (9). 
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Questioned whether the bathing and wor- 
shipping of the images of gods were of absolutely 
no advantage, the Master told him, “ Yea, Wash 
thy mind rather than bathe images of stone ; 
Eub thy soul of all its filth, that it may be a 
fit vessel for salvation.”* 

Questioned whether all the learning and 
knowledge imparted at Kathi by hosts of Pundits 
and sages was of no avail and what other know- 
ledge can be of help in attaining salvation, 
the Master addressed 54 stanzas of Dakhni 
O’ankar, in Rag Eamkalli, for which the 

(In continnation of footnote from last page.) 
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reader is referred to the original in Granth 
Sahib. 

Here the Master had several other dis- 
courses with representatives of the various 
ascetic and learned orders of many denomina- 
tions, and the place where all this took place 
became the seat of a Manji, where a fairly 
commodious Gurdwara now stands, with a well 
of sweet water, the only such well in the town, 
the water of all others being brackish. 

At Dhanpur, about 4 miles from Dacca, in 
East Bengal, the Master stayed outside the City 
but Mardana went in to ask for bread. The 
story is a long one which Puran Singh has beau- 
tifully condensed thus : 

Nur Shah, a woman of black magic, 
exercised strange powers over all that 
locality. She fascinated and subordinat- 
ed many by her .spells, compelling them 
to dance to her tunes. She owned the 
whole country around, and many a 
mystic and many a celibate and yogi had 
fallen into her snare. Mardana went 
into the city to get some bread for him- 
self, and he fell a victim to the machina- 
tions of the slaves of Nur Shah, and 
could not return to the Guru. They fed 
him, worshipped him, but “ made him a 
lamb.” They put him under their spell, 
and he drank without water and he 
ate without bread. Mardana was thus 
imprisoned in the spell of black magic 
of Nur Shah, and could not return to the 
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Guru. Guru Nanak went to search for 
his Mardana, and found a lost disciple 
in Nur Shah also. She came at last and 
renounced her magic at the feet of the 
Guru. All her slaves were set free, and 
she obtained her freedom in the Song 
of Nam. 

A Gurdwara in commemoration of the event, 
where Noor Shah was installed by the Master 
on a Manii to preach the Name, with which 
she herself had been blessed, still exists. 

At the Juggen-nath temple of Lord Krishna, 
in Puri, the priests performed Arti worship 
every evening in front of the god’s image, 
enshrined there. They had a large golden salver, 
enchased with pearls, and fitted in the centre 
with a lamp made of the same precious metal, 
in which burnt a number of wicks, fed with 
ghee for oil. The High priest held the candela- 
brum in his hands and flourished it in front 
of the Image of Krishna, while he and others 
offered burning incense, rice, flowers, sweets , 
safron water and other fragrant dainties to the 
god. All along, a number of priests fanned the 
god with beautiful Chornies, and all, priests 
and worshippers, sang song in praise of the god, 
with the accompaniment of musical instru- 
ments. 

The Master entered the temple at one of 
these services, but sat down aside, paying no heed 
to the worship in which others were engaged 
standing. After finishing the Arti, the priests. 
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who were indignant at the Master’s conduct, 
asked him for an explanation for showing 
disrespect to the Great God of the Universe. 

“ Nay, yours was not the Arti to the Lord of 
the Universe, 0 Pundit. I was in fact perform- 
ing Arti to Him. I am doing so ever and anon, 
night and day, here as well as there.” The 
High priest was further incensed and called 
the Master a liar and an atheist, on account of 
his holding aloof when the holy service of the 
Lord was going on. “ Where is thy Arti, 0 
Pilgrim 1” The Master, thereupon, sang to 
them the following Arti : 

The firmament is Thy salver, O Lord ; the 
orbs of the stars, the pearls enchased in 
it ; the sun and moon are Thy lamps. 

The whole perfume is Thy incense ; the, 
wind fans Thee ; the whole vegetable; 
kingdom are thy flowers, O Lord of Light 1 ^ 

How fine is the ! 0 Destroyer of fear ; 

Unbeaten strains of ecstasy sound for tmn^ 
pets. \ 

Thou hast a thousand eyes, yet not one eye / 
Thou hast a thousand forms, yet not one 
form ; 

Thou hast a thousand stainless feet yet not 
one foot ; 

Thou hast a thousand organs of smell, yet 
not one organ : 

I marvel at this play of Thine ! 

The Light, which is in every thing, is Thine, 
O Lord of Light ! 
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From its brilliancy everything is brilliant 
By the Guru’s teaching the Light becometh 
manifest. 

That which pleaseth Thee is Thy real Arti. 

0 God ! my mind is fascinated with the 
essence of Thy lotus feet, 

Night and day I thirst for it. 

Give the water of Thy favour to the sarang, 
Nanak, so that he may rest contented in 
Thy Name.* 

* Bag Dhanaari, K. 1, Arti, Sh. 9. 
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When passing through the Vindhya moun' 
tains on his return journey, Mardana was again 
captured, now by certain cannibals, but the 
Master found another lost disciple in Kauda, 
the Chief of the tribe, who was similarly entrust' 
ed with the mission of reclaiming others of his 
tribe. 




VIII. 

The Second Udasi. 

The Second Udasi or journey' which was 
to the South commenced in about 1606, of 
the Christian era, and included Sirsa, Bikaneer, 
Ajmere, Pushkar, Abu, Ujjain, Eider, Pangal, 
Anainapur, Godapa, Madras, Nagapatam, 
and Ceylon. The return journey was taken 
via Rameshwaram along the Malabar Coast, 
when the Master passed through Sargarh 
Peeth, where he had a talk with the successor of 
Shankeracharya, Sudamapuri, Dwarka, Kathia- 
wad, Sindh, Satghara (in the modern District 
of Montgomery), Talwandi and Lahore. This 
tour ended in about the year 1510. 

The visit to Ceylon was very fri^itful. 
Mansukh of Lahore, who had received his initia- 
tion and instruction from the Master at Sultan- 
pur, some years before, was a wealthy merchant 
who carried on trade of considerable importance 
in Ceylon. He had occasions to spend part 
of his time in that coimtry. On one occasion. 


1S9 
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after his initiation by the Master, he spent 
several months there at a stretch. His 
pious life, coupled with rejection of all known 
practices of worship, and adoption of recitation 
of a strange mantram, attracted considerable 
notice, and the matter was reported to the 
Baja, whose name is mentioned in the Janam- 
sakhis as Shiv Nabh. Baja Shiv Nabh sent 
for him, and, as much by his fearless attitude 
as by the answers he gave to all questions put 
to him by the Baja, Mansukh was able to make 
a deep impression on him regarding the Master’s 
personality and teachings. At the request of 
the Baja, Mansukh thereafter spent consider- 
able time with the Baja during the period he 
stayed in Ceylon, and instructed him about the 
Master’s Creed. The Baja’s imagination was so 
much roused that when Mansukh prepared to 
leave for home, the Baja asked him if he could 
accompany him to the Punjab to see the Master. 
His heart pined to lay itself at the Master’s 
feet. Mansukh, however, advised him to desist 
from that course for the time being, as it would 
upset all his administration. He was also not 
sure where the Master might then be, and he 
assured the Baja that if his desire to meet the 
Master became sufficiently intense, the Master, 
during his journeys, would be himself attracted 
to Ceylon. The Baja, thereupon, mostly 
engaged himself in singing the Master’s songs, 
which he had learnt from Mansukh, and the more 
he did so, it gave him internal satisfaction and 
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his heart pined to meet the Master. The matter 
became known all round and many were the 
Sadhus who came to the Eaja and posed to be 
the Master he was in search of. They adopted 
the name of Nanak, but, in each case, a brief 
contact exposed the imposition, for the Eaja 
could find no consolation in spite of his serving 
them faithfully . These impostors ha d thus made 
Raja Shiv Nabh very cautious and he always 
thereafter tested those who were reported to 
him as having come to his capital to have an 
interview with the Raja. It was a hard test 
that he prescribed. Presents of dainties, silver 
and gold, as well as comfortable beds and 
handsome damsels played considerable part 
and no wonder that none of the impostors 
could withstand these temptations. 

The Raja was in this somewhat sceptic 
mood about the visitors to him, and was almost 
despairing, when it was reported to him that an 
Udasi, accompanied by a musician, had arrived, 
and stayed in an old abandoned and dried up 
garden, where the trees were showing signs 
of life and had become green. The Raja, 
however, wanted to apply his usual tests before 
exposing himself to further ridicule by his 
people and he sent all sorts of dainties and 
silks as presents, through beautiful damsels. 
The Master, who was engaged in his contempla- 
tions, accepted no presents and looked at none 
of the women who had brought them. It is 
said that all sorts of blandishments were 
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employed by these women to seduce him. 
They sang lascivious songs but the Master was 
not moved. 

Eventually the Raja came himself and 
after showing the usual respects, he enquired 
of the Master who he was, whether he followed 
the practices of the Yogis, Sanyasins or monks 
of some other order. The Master sang his 
song, while Mardana played the tune, thus : 

What is thy Name, O Lord, and what Thy 
caste ? 

When Thou callest me Within, I ask Thee 
in perfect communion. 

In Thy pure Name is the exercise of my 
Toga ; 

In Love for Thy ever-True Personality 
lieth the cessation of life and death. 

Bath in Thy Divine Knowledge is my 
Brahmanism, and worship of Thy Divine 
Attributes my communalism. 

Thou art One, One Thy Name, Thy Spirit 
alone pervadeth the universe. 

I am the Trader at Thy Shop alone, 0, 
the Capitalist Master of all. 

I weigh Thy Immeasureable Name in the 
scales of my material tongue. 

Thou, my True Master, hath ended the 
doubts regarding here and hereafter, my 
soul liveth now in certainty : This he 
alone understandeth who liveth in com- 
munion with Thee alone, 

Who liveth in the Word, removeth doubt, 
and, day and night, remaineth ever in 
Thy Service. 
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In the sublimest of human senses lieth the 
soul, and within it liveth my Un- 
approachable Guru. 

Under His Instruction, whether at home 
or abroad, hath Nanak become an Udasi* 

*Bag Mara, M. 1. 
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Tlie Song, and particularly its ending, 
assured the Kaja that the Master he had been 
waiting for all these years had come and he 
laid his Self prostrate at his feet and wept. 
The Master consoled him and gave him further 
instruction. A Dharmsal was constructed, 
where Raja Shiv Nabh himself became the Rev. 
Brother. It is said that the composition, 
Pran Sangli, of which only fragments are now 
extant, was sung there. It was recorded by Saida 
but was handed over to Raja Shiv Nabh, with 
instructions that if some Sikh came from the 
Punjab, he should be allowed to take a copy. 
The composition, so far as it can be had, des- 
cribes the method of spiritual development 
of the human soul. It is, however, not 
included in the Granth Sahib. From historical 
point of view, this visit requires further 
investigation. 

It is necessary to mention here that Bhai 
Santokh Singh, author of the Nanak Parkash, 
records this visit to Ceylon prior even to the 
First Udasi, which was to the east. It was 
a hurried tour, he says, which was undertaken 
because the yearnings of Raja Shiv Nabh, 
after he had been instructed by Mansukh, had 
become so intense that he spent days and 
nights in spiritual reveries and forsook all 
affairs of State. Bhai Santokh Singh, however, 
has referred to no authority for it, and, in the 
older available records, this visit is recorded 
as part of the second Udasi. 
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It was on his return from this Udasi that 
the Master passed through Lahore, and was 
invited to the Shradh feast by Duni Chand, a 
wealthy Khatri of the town, whose house in 
Chohatta Mufti Bakar, near Wazir Khan’s 
Mosque, inside the Delhi Gate, is since the site 
of a Gurdwara. The Master accepted the 
invitation and reached the place after the 
Shradh ceremonies were concluded and the 
Brahmans had been duly feasted. Duni Chand 
received the Master with due respect and when 
he offered to serve the food to him, the Master 
enquired of him what the feast was all about. 
Duni Chand said that the feast had been given 
by him in the memory of, and to satisfy the 
soul of, Ms deceased father. “ Has thy father 
then been fed and satiated,” the Master asked? 
Duni Chand said that the Pundits and Brahmans 
had blessed the feast as having done so. The 
Master looked above into space and smiled. 
“ Listen, Duni Chand : The priests and 
Brahmans have been fed ; but thy father hath 
received nothing. Thy father has had no food 
since three days. He is hungry as a wolf, 
and is not satisfied yet.” He then directed 
Duni Chand to proceed five kos towards the 
north where he shall find a hungry wolf 
lying prostrate, and shall then also see 
his father, who will tell him all. Duni Chand 
went out immediately, and, at about the place 
indicated, he found a wolf lying near some 
bushes, and the etherial body of Ms father. 
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wholly disengaged from that of the wolf, at first 
arising in the form of mist, formed itself and 
stood out visibly to Duni Chand. The latter 
held communion with him there for some time 
and learnt that his father had received no 
satisfaction whatsoever. He then learnt that 
his father’s spirit had been wandering all these 
years in hunger, which had not been satisfied 
when he was in human body on this earth, and 
that, by the Grace of the Master, who was then 
sitting at his house, he had been disengaged from 
those bonds in which he had been suffering 
pain. The spirit then blessed Duni Chand and 
directed him to go and receive instruction 
from the Master and live up to those instructions, 
and melted away in space. Duni Chand 
returned home and described to the Master 
what he had seen and learnt. The Master 
gave Duni Chand a needle and said, “ Duni 
Chand, keep it with thee, and I shall get it back 
from thee hereafter.” Duni Chand and his 
wife, however, said that it could not go with 
them after death ; how could they return it 
there. Well, Duni Chand, what use are thy 
millions to thee then. Thou hast seen thy 
father’s plight now, and ought to take a lesson. 
The Master then instructed Duni Chand in 
the Name and how to live in the world and 
in what manner to use his wealth. It is said 
that fifteen pauris of the Asa-Di-Var were 
sung to him by the Master by way of instruction. 
The entire life of Duni Chand was now switched 
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on to the Spiritual development of his soul. 
He gave away most of what he had in charity 
and meeting the wants of others, built one 
dharamsal at his house and another where he 
had met the etherial body of his father. Both 
are still in existense. 

The Master, thereupon, went round and even* 
tually selected a spot on the right Bank of the 
Kavi river, opposite to Pakhoke Kandhawa, 
where his wife and sons were living with his 
father-in-law, about sixty miles to the north 
of Lahore, and settled down there. One Karori 
Khatri of Lahore adopted the Faith and 
offered to construct a Chak on the spot, 
which, when done, was called Kartarpur, i.e., 
the Colony of God the Creator. This became 
the first holy place of the Sikhs of the Master, 
and it was here that the practice of Divine 
music every morning was established. The 
Master stayed here for about two years before 
setting out on his Third Udasi which was into 
the Himmalayan mountains. During this 
period the Master was informed that his 
wife and sons were not quite comfortable at 
the house of his father-in-law, Mul Chand, 
who considered them an unnecessary encum- 
brance, and, at the request of his wife, the 
Master permitted them to settle down in the 
holy colony of Kartarpur. 




IX. 

The Third Udasi. 

The Third Trip was commenced in about 
the year 1614, and was taken into the Himma- 
layan mountains. It is difficult to say which 
route the Master adopted when he went up, but 
it is certain that he visited Mansarowar Lake, 
where he had discourses with the Yogis, who 
held considerable power in those regions, 
having practically undermined the Budhistic 
practices there beyond recognition. Erom 
there the Master climbed up the higher moun- 
tains and passed into Tibbet and is also be- 
lieved to have visited China before taking his 
return journey home, across the Kailash moun- 
tains and through Ladakh, Kashmere, Biasi 
and Jammu. The joTimey occupied between 
two and three years. 

It seems of interest to mention here that 
when a Punjab University Trip to the 
Mansarowar Lake was taken a few years 
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ago, the party included Professor Kashmira 
Singh, then of the Khalsa College at Amritsar. 
On the authority of Professor Kashmira Singh, 
Bhai Vir Singh ii, Editor of Santokh Singh’s 
Nanak Parkash, nas recorded, in a footnote at 
page 691 of the Second Volume, that in the Four 
Cave Temples on the Mansarowar Lake the 
images of Guru Nanak are also worshipped among 
others. It is these temples which are the 
main objects of pilgrimage by the Tibbetan 
Budhists on one side and Indian Sadhus on 
the other. Another Sikh, BJiai Didar Singh, 
has also been travelling in these higher moun- 
tains, and supports the view that many 
indications of an unmistakable character are 
found everywhere in these hills showing the 
lasting influence which the Master’s visit left 
on the worship and practices of the various 
Hill tribes. There is a class of people living 
in Tibbet and other Himmalayan countries, 
who have substituted or added the Mantra, 
Om, Ahum Bhadra Guru Farm Sidhi Ham, for 
or to the usual Budhist Mantra, Om, Mani 
Padmi Ham, and it is these men in whose 
temples the image of Guru Nanak is given a 
prominent place. When questioned, these 
people explain that the Bhadra Guru or the 
Great Master, whom they worship, had appeared 
in the Punjab, had turned the Mecca, had 
sweetened the re^ha (soap-nut) fruit, had 
defeated the Yogis, had appeared in Ten Forms, 
and had founded the Great Tirath at Amritsar. 
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These people have been often seen malHrig 
pilgrimage at Rowal Sar, in Mandi State, and 
at Amritsar, by the process of Dandwat. Sar- 
dar Tirath Singh Gharjakhia, a TahsMar in the 
Kashmere State Service, who has for many 
years been in Ladakh and Leh, supports this 
information and states that he also met several 
Chinese pilgrims, bound for Amritsar, who told 
bim that Guiu Nanak visited their country and 
established a temple at Nanking and that 
since then numerous Chinese have worshipped 
him. The matter, however, requires further 
investigation.* 

At Mattan, in Kashmere, the Master had 
a short discourse with Pundit Brahm Das, 
whose Library was said to be two camel-loads. 
To the Pandit, the Master explained the 
futility of all study, if it failed to bring con- 
tentment within. By such extensive studies, 
as the Pandit had engaged in, he had stored 

* Since the above was written, the present writer had an 
opportuniiy to visit the KuUn Valley, and met a Lahonli Budhist 
at Manali, in October 1928. The gentleman stated his age to bo 
68, and he was oonstantly counting his rosary, with the aocom. 
paniment of some silent recitations. It was with some 
difSonlty that the writer was able to get a reply from him as to 
whioh Mantra he recited with his rosary. He said that he recited 
both of the MarUraf which have been mentioned in the above 
text. Questioned as to what he understood by them he said tLit 
one was the Mantra of the Wahigurn and the other of the 
Shivji. Burther questioned what he understood the Wahigurn to 
be, he remarked somewhat surprisingly that his questioner did 
not know it when the Wahiguru’s Temple was at Amritsar and was 
so well known. He said he bad been regularly making his 
pilgrimage at that temple every year, except for the last six, when 
he oould not go on account of old age. 
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his brain with the thaughts of numerous authors, 
but, in that crowd of knowledge, he had lost 
his soul. 


Bead and Bead Cart-loada ; 

Bead and read contents of numerous shelves ; 

Bead and read boat-loads ; 

Bead and read contents of all cellars ; 

Bead and read for years and years ; 

Bead and read through months and months ; 

Bead and read throughout life ; 

Bead and read every breath of thy life ; 

Vain, vain all is, bom in ego, 

Except for One Word, which alone shall 
avail thee, saith Nanak.* 


*Aa» di Var, Shlok V. 1. 
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Thou needest to unlearn what thou hast 
learnt, 0 Pundit ; cease from over-great 
desire for knowledge, for “ the more thou 
learnest of the book lore, the more distracted 
thou becomest.* It is the colossal ignorance of 
thy extensive knowledge which prevents thee 
from knowing the Truth. Thou must be reborn 
as a babe, before thou canst regain thy soul, 
lost in the wilderness of books.” Pundit Brahm 
Das, whose egotistic knowledge had at first 
led him to object to the Master wearing skin 
clothes, while he was apparently engaged as a 
teacher of Religion, saw the scales falling off 
his spiritual eyes and prayed for the knowledge 
of the One Word which he had lacked. Nay, 
go to thy preceptor, waiting for thee in the 
ruins beyond, said the Master ; and the Pundit 
wended his way in the direction indicated. He 
came upon some big ruins* and found a beautiful 
and magnificently attired damsel, laden with 
silks and jewels, standing amongst them. She 
beckoned him to come near, and when the 
Pundit approached her, she struck him on the 
head with her shoes and bade him turn back 
from where he had come. Throughout all his 
studies and engagements, the Pundit had been 


• Var Ass. M. 1, Sh. 9, (2). 

fefu fteftvfeW* '33* 'Ul^W* 

* Reference probably ie to the magnificent rains ol Ifartand 
situate at a distuee of about 3 miles from Mattan. 
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really the worshipper of matter, wealth, decora- 
tions and external appearances, and these now 
gave him the answer that he had made himself 
a loathsome beast of burden. On his return, 
the Master found him cleansed of his ego, and 
told him thus : 

There is but One path, and but one door ; 

And Guru is the only step leading unto thy 
soul ; 

Beautiful is the Lord of Nanak : 

In the True Name all happiness is .* 

The Pundit saw the Celestial vision, and 
was installed on the Manji to share the bliss he 
had obtained with others, t 

*Var Mallhar, Shlok M. 1. 

■5^ vura vOal fiyti ■ms i 

gaQ o'«« A^aoc, HU H'wO ITH II 

t The remnants of a Platform in the centre of the lower tank 
of the Twin Springs at Mattan indicates the spot where the Master 
had sat, while some rains of the pillars of the oausewa 7 leading 
np to the platform from the left side of the Spring are also visible. 
In 1908, when the present writer first visited Kashmere, be saw 
one of the seven Goidwaras, which had been bnilt on three sides 
of the twin Springs, still stwding and he read a sermon from the 
Granth Sahib to the assembled andience in that Gurdwara. That 
Gurdwara, however, has also gone in ruins, and a new one seems 
to have recently been constructed, not on that site but along the 
south-western comer of the lower Spring. It is difficult to say 
who is responsible for this aot of vandalism. 




X 

The Fodkth Udasi. 

The Fourth journey was taken by the 
Master towards the West. It commenced in 
1518 or 1519, and occupied three or four years. 
During this journey, the Master passed 
through Sindh for the second time, and took 
boat at Dwarka in Kathiawad, for Mecca. 
During this voyage and further journeys 
through Muhammadan countries, the Master 
is stated to have worn the usual blue garments 
of a Haji, carried a prayer carpet and a book 
under his arm, and was, like other Mussalman 
pilgrims, provided with a water jug [Tcuza) 
and an Assa (staff). After visiting Mecca 
and Medina, the Master travelled northwards 
through Jerusalem, Damascus and Alleppo, 
and turning to the south-east, stayed for some 
time at Baghdad. Syed Muhammad Latif, 
in his History of the Punjab, states that “ it 
appears that he visited Stamboul, a story being 
“ related of his interview with the Sultan of 
“ Turkey, who was noted for his cupidity and 
“his extreme oppression of his subjects. 

Nanak’s admonitions had a great effect on. 
“ the Sultan, who is said to have bestowed his: 
horded treasures on the Faqirs and the needy. 
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“ and to have discontinued his tyranny over his 
“people.” Syed Muhammad Latif’s remark 
seems to be based on a composition entitled 
Nasihatnama, which is said to have been 
addressed by the Master to a King, Karoon by 
name, but the authenticity of this composition 
cannot be established. Karoon, or, to 
be more precise in western terminology, 
Croesus, was not the name or title of the Ruler 
of any country during the Master’s period. 
Bliai Mani Singh, who wrote his Janamsakhi 
of the Master early in the eighteenth century, 
and Bhai Gyan Singh, who wrote his History 
of the Sikh Gurus in the end of the nineteenth 
century, of the Christian era, have said that 
the name of the King to whom NasihMnama 
was addressed, was Sultan Hamid Karoon, 
and while Bhai Mani Singh says he was Sultan 
of Turkey, Bhai Gyan Singh describes him as 
Sultan of Egypt and adds that the Sikh soldiers, 
who took part in the Soudan Expedition 
against Mahdi, in 1886 , actually saw a platform 
towards the south of the town of Kaikai, which 
was stated to be the place where the Master 
had met the Sultan, and that the Sikh soldiers 
held a congregation and sacrament there. 
While not denying the possibility of the Master 
having visited Stamboul, Egypt or Soudan, 
and, without questioning the statement made 
by Bhai Gyan Singh regarding the congregation 
held by the Sikh soldiers at the Platform, 
which was said to be the site sanctified by the 
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Master’s feet, it is impossible to accept the 
statement regarding his meeting a King, Sultan 
Hamid Karoon by name, either in Turkey or 
Egypt or elsewhere. During the period of the 
Master’s western Trip, Sultan Salim I (1512 
to 1520) and his son, Suleiman (1520 to 1566), 
successively ruled in Turkey, while Baghdad 
was part of the Persian Empire of Shah Ishmael 
Safwi, the founder of the Safwi Dynasty of 
Persia (1499, to 1524), ^ho had conquered the 
Province of Baghdad in the years 1503 to 1507. 
Nor had Egypt an independent King after 
1516-17, when it was conquered and annexed 
to the Turkish Empire bv Sultan Salim I. The 
names of the last few independent rulers of 
Egypt, which then included Soudan, were as 
follows : 

En-Nasir Abu Sa’adat Muhammad, 1495 — 
1499. 

Kansooh Khamsa Meeyah, 1499 (11 days 
only). 

Edli-Dhabir Abu-u-Nasr Kansooh, 1499- 
1500 (5 months). 

El-Ashraf Kansooh Janbalat, 1500 (6 
months). 

El-Malik El-Adil Tooman Bey, 1500 to 
1501. 

Kansooh El-Ghouree-El-Malik El-Ashraf, 
1501-1516. 

The last of these was killed in battle by 
the Turks in 1517, since when the country was 
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ruled, or rather misruled, as the historians 
say, by the Turks, through a Pasha or Governor 
called Sheikh-ul-Bald, and twenty-three Beys 
or Military Sub-Governors. With the con- 
quest of Egypt, Arabia which till then was 
subject to the Egyptian rule also passed to the 
Turks, and the Shereef of Mecca handed 
over the keys of the City and proffered his 
allegiance to Sultan Salim I, in the year 1517. 
Medina, which once used to be the seat 
of the Caliphs, was since then held by the 
Turks “ with a firm hand ”, as the historians 
have particularly remarked ; and this fact also 
seems to dispose of the suggestion in the 
Janamsakhi, going in the name of Bala, that 
Hamid Karoon was the name of the ruler of 
Medina, when the Master visited it and addressed 
him the composition named Nasihatnama. 
This composition is not contained in the Granth 
Sahib, and the language and style of it fully 
betray its spurious nature. It is impossible 
to believe that the Master could have used the 
vulgar language, as the word hardmi (meaning 
bastard) undoubtedly is, which finds place in 
it, when addressing a man of even a humbler 
position than that of a Sultan. 

When the Master reached Mecca, dressed 
as a Haji, he lied down with his feet towards 
the Ka’aba. The Maulvis and pilgrims saw 
this and were much disturbed. They began 
to swear at him, and one of them, Jiwan by 
name, struck him a kick and remarked, ” Who 
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the Kafr art thou that is sleeping with his feet 
at the house of God 1” “ Pray be not furious,” 
replied the Master, “ I have come from afar. 
“ I was tired and weary, and have but thrown 
“ myself here. Kindly tukn my feet to 
“ WHERE THE HoUSE OP GoD IS NOT.” One 
Rukn-ud-Din immediately took hold of the 
Master’s feet to turn them away, and an 
electric current passed through his body. His 
heart began to beat rapidly, and he turned the 
feet of the Master in different directions. But, 
Lo ! The Ka’aba also went round and round. 
Rationalists have explained this into an 
allegorical way of stating that, in the discussion 
which followed, those that were present on the 
occasion began to realize that the House of 
God, who is All-Pervading, was on all sides 
and not only in the Ka'aba. The Islamic 
traditions, however, support the possibility 
of the Ka’aba moving from its place. 

This led to further enquiries by the various 
people about the Master’s antecedents, and 
when they learnt that he had come from 
Hindustan, some of them questioned him 
whether he was a Hindu or Mussulman. The 
Master replied that he was neither, but that 
his body was made of live elements and a 
Mysterious Power was playing within him. 
“ Well, which of the two, Hindu or Mussulman 
was better,” cleverly asked another. “ Both 
of them,” said the Master, “ shall cry without 
“ good deeds, and shall obtain no satisfaction 
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“ hereafter. Kussumbha dyes fade away and 
“ shall not remain fast when washed, Hindus 
“ and Muhammdans revile each other. Where 
“ is the room for Ram, as God is named by 
“ Hindus, or Rahim, as He is called by the 
“ Moslems, to stay amongst them ? The world 
“ is thus following the ways of Satan.”* 

Several Indian Muhammadan Faqirs 
happened to be on a pilgrimage to the Ka’aba 
in those days, and amongst them were Makhdum 
Rukn-ud-Din, Jallal the Second of Uch, Sheikh 
Ibrahim, Farid the Second of .Pakpattan, and 
Sheikh Dastgir. Makhdum Rukn-ud-Din led 
the principal discourse with the Master, though 
Sheikh Ibrahim, referred to in the Janamsakhis 
as Pir Patalliaf also put several questions. The 
Discourse is preserved still as Mecca-di-gosht, 
but, as it is not incorporated in the Granth Sahib, 
it cannot be said how much of it is genuine, and 
what must be treated as interpolations. 

* Van of Bhai Gurdas Ji, 1 ^33; 

^ Htai TO I 

fsarg w ^ ? 

■gnar UnTbifi, TO TO 

^ TOBlfij WTO ^ S ' 

TOl ?TO ^ TO "S I 

TOS TObfft wnj -gTH toIh TOd3 

TOI Hd'Al TObtT If 

t Corrupt form of Pir Pattaniai. e., the Pir of Pak Pattan. 
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Makhdum Rukn-ud-Din asked the Master what' 
would happen to those who, though indulgent in 
sins, listened not to what the sacred books said 
and rendered no prayers to the Almighty Father, 
The Master replied thus : 

Listen, 0 man to the words of Truth, 
which Nanak saith : 

God will call upon thee for an explanation, 
when the record of thy deeds is examined. 

Rebels shall be put up for retribution, if 
the account shewed a debit balance ; 

The arch-angel Israel shall be deputed for 
punishment : 

No way out shall then be found ; for 
narrow is the path through which one 
has to pass : 

Falsehood shall then end, saith Nanak, 
and Truth alone shall then prevail.* 


* Shlok M. 1. 

fiPi null 

■BV uu ■HunfluT- uB* ufe uu! I 
dttu' U^Hfe Wruhifi, ftlA' UUl > 
SUH3T, ^ Wife 3^ I 
W’SB tUB "S hqWI, ufel olitl UUl I 
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It is said that before leaving Mecca, the 
Master left one of his sandals in the Ka’aba, 
as a souvenir, but that it was brought back 
to India by Makhdum Eukn-ud-Din, and is 
still preserved as a sacred relic at the Shrine 
of Uch, in the territories of the present Nawab 
of Bahawalpur. 

At Baghdad, the Master stayed at the 
graveyard outside the town, and Mardana as 
usual was with him. Early in the morning 
before dawn, Mardana, as usual, played upon 
the Rahaby and the Master sang his song about 
the infiuiteness of God and His Creation 
wherein occurred the expression, “ There are 
numerous patois, earths, and innumerable 
akashs, skies,” when some Muhammadan who 
was listening to it and understood its purport 
went and reported the blasphemy of the 
utterance, inasmuch as the Koran had men- 
tioned seven earths and seven skies only, to 
the Sajjadanashin of the shrine of Peer 
Dastgir Abdul Kadir Jilani. The Dastgir Pir 
directed the offender to be stoned to death, 
and numerous people of the town immediately 
armed themselves with stones and rushed out. 
In the meanwhile the Master’s morning prayers 
had concluded, and at the end the Master 
shouted out his greetings of Sat Kartar, in a 
voice full of Divine Electricity, which immedi- 
ately disarmed the people. On this, one of 
the Peers, Bahlol by name, came forward and 
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tad a discourse with the Master on the subject 
of the Morning Song. The Peer was accompani- 
ed by his son, and such was the effect of the 
Master’s answers, which it may be mentioned 
were never argumentative, that first the son 
and then the father confessed their conversion 
■and admitted the truth of the maxim that 
Almighty God’s creation was not confined to 
seven earths and seven .skies, but was composed 
■of millions and millions of planets and universes. 
The Master stayed in Baghdad for four months 
and held many conversations with the Peers 
and other holy men of the place. Before his 
-departure from there he was presented with 
a robe as a token of respect and submission, 
on which some verses in Arabic characters were 
inscribed. This Ghola or Robe is still preserved 
at Dera Baba Nanak. Bhai Santokb Singh 
mentions a similar robe, with inscriptions on 
it in five different characters, having descended 
on the Master from the Heavens in Abbysinia. 

Swami Anandacharya, now said to be 
settled in Norway, in bis work, entitled “ Snow 
Birds,” records that, during his travels, he 
found an inscription, dated the year 912 
.hejri, in the outskirts of Baghdad, in the 
Arabic language, which, translated, read thus : 

Hsbe spake the Hindu Guru Nanak 

•TO Fakir Bahlol ; and, for these 

SIXTY WINTERS, SINCE THE GURU LEFT 
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IbAI7, the soul of Bahlol has rested- 
on THE Master’s word, like a bee 

POISED ON A DAWN-LIT HONEY-ROSE.* 


* Following ia the oompoaition of Sri Ananda Acharjra, in 
the work mentioned above. Canto XC, page 182. 

"ON READING AN ARABIC INSCRIPTION IN A 
SHRINE OUTSIDE THE TOWN OF BAGHDAD. 
DATED 912 HEJRA. 

“ Upon this simple slab of granite didst thon sit, discoursing 
of fraternal love and holy light, O Guru Nanak, Prinee 
among India’s holy sons ! 

“ What song from the source of the Seven Waters thou 
didst sing to charm the soul of Iran ! 

" What peace from Himalaya’s lonely caves and forests 
thon didst carry to the vine-groves and rose-gardens 
of Baghdad! ” 

" What light from Badrinatb’s snowy peak thon didst 
bear to illumine the heart of Bahlol, thy saintly 
Persian disciple T 

“ Eight fortnights Bahlol hearkened to thy words on Life 
and the Path and Spring Eternal, while the moon 
waxed and waned in the pomegranate grove beside 
the grassy desert of the dead. 

“ And after thou hast left him to return to thy beloved 
Bharat’s land, the fakir, it is said, would speak to 
none nor listen to the voice of man or angel ; 

** His ^fame spread far and wide and the Shah came to pay 
him homage but the holy man would take no earthly 
treasures nor hear the praise of kings and courtiers. 

“ Thus lived he — lonely, devoted, thoughtful — for sixty 
winters, sitting before the atone whereon thy sacred 
feet had rested ; 

“ And ere he left this House of Ignorance he wrote these 
words on the stone : " Here spake the Hindu Guru 
Nanak to Fakir Bahlol, and for these sixty winters 
since the Guru left Iran, the soul of Bahlol has rested 
on the Master’s word — like a bee poised on a dawnlit 
honey -rose.” 


The Holy Platform in Baghdad. IBs 

It has been suggested that Bahlol, referred 
to in it was probably the sajjadanashin of 
Bahlol Dana, who was a Fakir of considerable 
renown. The matter certainly is worthy of 
further investigation. 

During the recent Great War, when the 
British and Indian armies conquered Baghdad, 
they discovered this place where the Master 
had his Discourse with Bahlol. It lies to the 
west of the town and between the old grave- 
yard to the north and the present Baghdad- 
Samara railway line to the south. The present 
writer’s brother, Dr. Kirpal Singh, then a Cap- 
tein in the Indian Medical Service, also saw 
it during the War, and he, in his letter to the 
present writer, dated the 1 5th October ,1918, 
described it as follows : — 

It is really a very humble looking building 
and known to very few people except 
the local Sikhs. To some ^abs it is 
known as well by the name of tomb of 
Bahlol. You enter the budding by a 
small door, on which something is written 
in Arabic, not visible to a casual visitor. 
Even with attention it is difficult to 
read. I could not read it and hence 
could not copy it. I have taken a 
photograph of the outside which I shall 
forward to you in due course. Entering 
the building, you come to a brick 
paved passage going to your right 
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straight into the room (with a ver- 
andah) wherein you find the tomb and 
the Raised Platform. In the court- 
yard there are a few trees, mostly pome- 
granates. The room in which there are 
the platform and the tomb, has two 
doors, one of which is open whilst the 
other is barred. As you enter the room, 
you come face to face with the platform 
which roughly is about 2 to 2^ ft. high, 
and about 3' by 4' in dimensions. It 
is now covered with handkerchiefs of 
various colours presented by the Sikhs, 
In the centre close to the wall you find a 
picture of Sri Guru Nanak, presented 
by some energetic Sikh, above which 
you find the slab with the writing which 
I reproduce in this letter for you.* The 
name of the man in charge is Saved 
Yusuf.”’ 

The site plan of the Memorial is given below: — 



Sole, — ^No. 1 ia the Maater’e Platform, No. 2 ia Bahlol'a tomb 
and No. 3 ia the tomb aaid to be of Mahammad Paaha Arnaoot. 


*See the plate oppoaite. 
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Inscription in Turkish language at Baghdad 



Photo by Dr. Kirpal Singh. 
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A free translation of this inscription, which 
is in the Turkish language, is as follows : 

Murad saw the demolished building of 
HazratRab-i-Majid, Baba Nanak, Fakir 
Aulia, and rebuilt it with his own hands, 
so that historic memorial may continue 
from generation to generation, and His 
murid-i-a' eed (the blessed disciple) may 
obtain heavenly bliss. — Year 917 H. 

It is obvious that this inscription is not the 
same which Swami Anandacharya saw and 
translated in his ‘Snow Birds’, and it is possible 
that the inscription deciphered by the Swami 
is the old and ancient Arabic inscription which 
the writer’s brother noticed outside the outer 
door of the building, but which he found no 
longer decipherable. The inscription of which 
the photograph is reproduced seems to be a 
later one which some descendant in faith of 
Bahlol seems to have put up on reconstructing 
the building, but he has not mentioned the year 
of the reconstruction. 

The year under this inscription may be 
917, or it may, it is said by one who is competent 
to read it and has given the above translation, 
be also read as 927. The latter reading seems 
to coincide with the chronology adopted in this 
biography. In this light, the Master visited 
Baghdad in the year 1620-21 of the Christian 
era. The reading of the year by Swami 
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Anandacharya, in the old inscription, which 
is either now lost or become undecipherable, 
seems erroneous. 

From Baghdad, the Master seems to have 
returned, through Baku (where some Gurmukhi 
inscriptions on old delapidated temples, obvious- 
ly giving the pedigrees of certain TJdasi Sikh 
priests of the Temples, have been discovered, 
and formed the subject of a paper by Lala 
Parma Nand, before the Punjab Historical 
Society, some years ago), Persia, Turkestan, 
Kabul and Peshawar. A Gurdwara in Kabul, 
and another at the Water Springs at Askara, 
nine miles from Kabul, towards Jallalabad, 
are still associated with the Master’s name. 

Hassan Abdal is a town on the main road 
from Peshawar to Lahore, about thirty miles 
to the north-west of the modern town of Rawal- 
pindi. A Dervesh of some spiritual pretensions, 
named Bawa Wali, of Kandhar, was staying 
at the top of a hill overlooking the town. There 
was a beautiful spring of fresh water at the place 
where the Dervesh lived, and no good water 
could be had at the foot of the hill. The 
Master, accompanied by Mardana, stayed at 
the bottom of the mountain and Mardana went 
up to bring water from the spring. As Mardana 
was going to dip his jug in the spring, Bawa 
Wali asked him who he was. Mardana told 
him as much, and, as well as he could, who his 
Master was and asked the Dervesh to come 
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down and meet him also. He had described 
the Master as a Prophet. Bawa Wali was 
offended at this description, and told Mardana 
that his Master ought not to send for water 
from other people’s abodes, if he was a prophet, 
and he repelled him without water. Mardana 
climbed down and told the Master what had 
happened. The Master, however, sent him 
back saying that he ought to approach the 
Wali with humility and not arrogance, and 
tell him that a humble creature of God wanted 
water as a gift of God. Wali, however, was 
not moved. Mardana returned again with 
empty vessel. The Master, thereupon, lifted 
a small stone from near where he was sitting 
and quietly commenced making his ablutions. 
A stream of water had rushed out from under- 
neath the stone. Bawa Wali found that his 
spring had simultaneously dried up. Baffled 
and offended, he hurled a huge rock down on 
Master’s head. The Master, datan in hand, 
was cleaning his teeth, when he saw the moun- 
tain’s precipitous advance. He quietly raised 
his right free arm in defence. The rock touched 
his hand and stood still. An impression of 
his hand was left on the side of the rock, which 
it still bears, and is known as Punja Sahib, or 
the Holy Palm, and is an object of great re- 
verence for the Sikhs. The flow of water also 
increased immensely and continues to this day. 

The Dervesh saw this and came down. 
He met the Master, asked to be forgiven, 
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when the Master gave him an insight into the 
way in which God’s gifts might be used. 
Jealousy, the Master declared, smothered 
one’s soul ; and the mood of rebellion closed 
up the channels through which the human soul 
obtained heavenly airs. The Dervesh bowed 
to the Master, and obtained blessings from him. 
A magnificent Gurdwara rose up in time at the 
site of the Holy Palm, Punja Sahib, which also 
gave the second name to the town itself. 



XI. 

Fall op the Apghan Empire. 

On return from the west, the Master took 
up his residence at the holy Settlement of 
Kartarpur, which he had founded after his 
southern trip. From here he occasionally went 
out on short journeys, during one of^which, 
he happened to be in the vicinity of Syedpur 
when Baber sacked it. Both the Master and 
his bard, Mardana, were captured by Baber’s 
soldiery as slaves, and while the Master was 
employed as a cooly to carry a burden for one 
of the Commanders, Mardana was employed as 
a groom for the horses of another. One day 
when carrying a bundle on his head, he met his 
disciple Mardana, now serving his new master 
as a groom and leading a horse. They walked 
together a little way, and then there passed by 
a small company of women, slaves of the 
conquerors, weeping and wailing aloud in 
misery. Mardana questioned the Master why 
such untold sufiEerings had been inflicted on 
the population, and why God could not stop 
this misery. “ Take thy rebeck and play 
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a tune, Mardana,” said the Master,'* for the 
Song hath come”. “ I am holding the horse, 
my Satguruji, and, if I play the tune, it will 
get loose and I shall have to suffer punishment, 
at the hands of the Turk, ” replied Mardana. 
“ Say Glory to God, and let go the bridle. 
Play thy tune, the horse will follow.” Mardana 
obeyed ; the horse followed of itself, while the 
Master sang to the rebeck his famous lament, 
contained in the Granth Sahib : 

I. 

Khurasan he ruleth and Hindustan he 
hath invaded. 

No blame to Thee, Who Ordaineth, 

The Mughal hath come for retribution. 

So much suffering hath been infficted ; 
people are crying in agony. Hath Thou 
not felt ? 

To Thee, 0 Lord the Creator, all are alike. 

Should a potentate kill a potentate, no 
grievance need be felt. 

The potentate, a lion, hath, however, 
fallen on the herd of cattle ; thou shalt 
hold him to answer, O Lord. 

The hounds have ruined the jewels (in- 
nocent lives), and none heedeth the 
dead. 

Thou hath brought the Nemesis : this 
is Thy greatness. 

He who assumeth greatness and ordereth 
as pleaseth him 
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Is a mere worm to Thee, 0 Lord ! He 
reapeth as he hath sown. 

Glorified, however, shall he be who Uveth 
in death (of self), and forgetteth not 
the Name, saith Nanak.* 

•AaaM. I. 

Vd’H'A WWTJJT ofb»P. 

dd'fwwr I 

"s oraai, 

tW 3fa I 

■ 5 ^ V^, Mdti'c, 
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3 333* 333 3§ 3^1, 
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333^ 3l3 M»3’ V 3^, 

333 3^ i Vi33'«l I 
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II 

Heads, adorned with plaited lock.s, 

Vermillion painted where tresses part, 

Are being shaven with daggers of steel; 

Dust covereth them today ; 

Used were they to live in Castles, 

Find they not a seat in open. 

Thy Command, O Lord, Thy Command ! 

Thou, The Primeval, the Immeasurable, 
looketh on 

The altered mantels, under Thy Com- 
mand. 

Once the brides were married. 

Adorned by swains their own ; 

Carried were they in palanquins. 

Ivory decorated all ; 

Worshipped were they. 

Robed in garments rich ; 

A lac (of rupees) was offered on their 
admission into new homes, 

A lac when they walked ; 

Coco-nuts and dates they ate, 

Comfortable beds they enjoyed ; 
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These are now being carried in chains. 
Torn off are their pearl-necklaces. 

Enemies are now their beauty and wealth, 
Cherished that were herefore ; 

Soldiers under command 

Carry them in disgrace to-day. 

By Thy Will, O Lord, came the honour. 

By Thy Will cometh the Retribution. 

Of future had they thaught. 

Why should punishment have come ; 

Kings had lost the Ideal, 

Had indulged in pleasantries untold ; 

Baber’s cohorts are rolling over, 

Hone can have a meal. 

Some are eating Time ; 

Some have lost their worship ; 

Hindu ladies can find no kitchen floor. 
Nor can they find rest ; 

None had remembered Ram, 

Khuda they are not now permitted to 
recite. 

Some return home. 

Enquire about their lost ones ; 

Some, as ordained. 

Suffer mute pain ; 
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All happeneth as He Willeth, 

Man is but helpless, saith Nanak.* 

* Bag Asa, Aahtpadi, M. 1. Ui. a (llj. 
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Where are the prancing steeds and stables? 

Where are the trumpets and horns ? 

Where are the swords and woollen belts ? 

Where are the liveries scarlet ? 

Where are the mirrors reflecting lovely 
faces 1 

Alas, here they are not ! 
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Thine is the Universe, O Lord, 

In a moment is it made and unmade ; 

Thus is gold circulated from man to man; 

Where are the mansions, gates and 
canopies ? 

Where are the comfortable houses for 
rest ? 

Where are the beds of down. 

Charming damsels on which would rest 
not ? 

Where are the beetles, the beetle sellers 
and luring damsels ? 

All have vanished in dust ! 

For gold all have wandered. 

Gold hath tempted all : 

Without sinful means cometh it not. 

After death it accompanies not ; 

Who wandereth after it thus 

Loseth all nobility ; so the Creator 
ordains ! 

Countless Peers have preached against it ; 
Mir* has heard of it and rushed inspite ! 


*Befet8 to Babai. 
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Towns, cities and palaces have perished, 

And princes have been out up and rolled 
in dust : 

No Mughal hath, however, lost his sight. 

And none hath stopped the Event. 

Mughala and Pathans have fought, 

Matched their swords on the field of 
battle ; 

One fired guns accurate. 

Other rushed elephants forward ; 

Those whose misdeeds merited fall 

Have suffered Death, my brother. 

The Hindu bride and the Muhammadan 
bride. 

The Bard’s bride and the Noble’s bride. 

Each is bleeding head to foot, torn her 
raiments are ; 

Each wandereth about amongst the dead! . 

Whose bridegrooms have returned not home. 
How may they rest over-night. 

All hath happened as ordained by Thee ; 
O Creator, 

To whom may one complain ? 
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Pain and happiness are in Thy Gift, 

To whom else may one appeal ; 

Thou, O Ordainer, ordereth as pleaseth Thee, 
Thy Will must take effect.* 

* Aaa M. 1. Aahtpadi, 12. 
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During these songs, many were the people 
that had collected, and it is recorded that Baber, 
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in whose camp the songs were sung by a 
“ Captive,” heard of it and also came up. The 
Emperor also listened and saw “ Cod in the 
face of the Holy Man”. The last song that he 
had heard thrilled his soul and he prayed for 
forgiveness. The Master asked him to set at 
liberty the non-combatant people of Syedpur, 
who had been captured by his Officers and 
soldiers, and return to them what they had 
lost if he could do so. All captives were there- 
upon released. Baber then ventured to ask 
the Master if he was a Muhammadan Faqir 
and accepted the mediation of God’s holy and 
last Prophet, Muhammad. To this the Master 
replied thus : 


There is but One God, Omnipotent, True 
and Un-knowable ; 

Millions of Muhammads are waiting at His 
Court that cannot be counted ! 

Prophets sent come into this world. 

Whenever He so desireth, they are sent 
for in chains ; 
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This, 1, Nanak, His slave, have ascer- 
tained ; 

God alone is holy ; All others are profane.* 

Baber was so much influenced by the 
fearless manner in which the reply was given 
that he immediately offered rich presents and 
asked what he could do to please him. The 
Master then replied as follows : 

I am gifted by One God ; 

Whose gifts every one enjoyeth. 

Whoso looketh up to human support, 
Loseth both matter and his Soul. 

There is but One Giver, all others only beg. 

Those who forget Him and look to 
others, lose all honour. 

Kings and Sultans are all made by Him ; 

None can equal Him. 

*.SAai Bala’s Janamtalhi. 
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Hear, O Baber Mir, what Nanak saith : 

Foolish is theFaqir who begs of thee.* 

Baber thereupon prayed to the Master for 
blessing him with a lasting kingdom in Hindu- 
stan. The Master, however, in the words of 
Bhai Santokh Singh, blessed him and his 
descendants with the power to rule the country 
“ so long as they governed with justice” and 
added that “ when they departed from justice 
they shall lose the Empire.” 

During another brief trip, the Master visited 
Pakpattan, where he had a long discourse 
with Sheikh Ibrahim, the Sajjadanaskin of 
the Shrine of Sheikh Farid, who on account of 
his holy life and austerities was himself called 
Farid the second, and thensawPir Bahawal-Hak 
at Multan and went on to Uch, in the present 
territories of the Bahawalpur State, of whose 
head he had made acquaintance at Mecca. 

* Bhai Bala’fl J anamiakhi. 
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Before returning home from this trip, he also 
paid a visit to Bawa Wali at Kandhar, whom 
he had met a few years before at Hassan Abdal, 

It was in the reign of Ibrahim Lodhi, as 
stated in the Walait^J^i Janamsakhi, that the 
Master came to Delhi and stayed on a mound, 
now kpown as Maj nun’s Tilla, after the name 
of a local Sikh*. The Sultan’s elephants were 
stabled not far from it. The Master heard 
the painful cries from that direction, and sent 
for information as to the cause of them. One 
of the elephant drivers came and said that an 
elephant whom he had tamed and to which he 
was attached had died and that he would 
lose his appointment and means of subsistence 
in consequence and was therefore much grieved. 
The Master remarked that he should remember 
God and see if the elephant is not really alive. 
The driver went back, uttered the name of 
God, and, when he looked at the carcase of the 
elephant, it moved, and eventually the elephant 
rose up in perfect health. The news reached 
the Sultan, who sent for the Master. In the 
meanwhile, the Sultan’s sattelites used consider- 
able misrepresentation to inflame him against 
the Master. A charge of heresy and sorcery 

* In the Janamsakhi this visit is described to have taken 
plaoe in the beginning of the First Udasi. Sikandar Lodhi, however, 
was ruling on the throne of Helhi daring the First three Udasis of 
the Master, and Ibrahim Lodhi succeeded his father only in 1617 
of Christ. The mention of the name of the Emperor as Ibrahim 
who had imprisoned the Master shows that this event took plaoe 
after the Master’s main trips were concluded. 
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was laid against him. Religious bigotry and 
fanaticism, which characterised, with few 
honourable exceptions, the Mohammadan rule 
in India, was of the worst type during the 
period of Lodhi dynasty, and Sultan Ibrahim 
was probably the worst of his tribe. When 
the Master appeared before the Sultan, he was 
first questioned about his having revived the 
elephant. The Master, however, replied rhat 
it was only God who had the power to revive 
the dead. None else had that power. The 
Sultan asked him to kill the animal again ; but 
the Master remarked that God alone had that 
power also. The news came shortly after that 
the animal had again died. The Sultan now 
insisted the Master to revive it again. The 
Master, however, disclaimed any power to do 
so. Then further questions were put, in answer 
to which the Master openly denied that any 
incarnations of God could be possible or any 
prophets could mediate to obtain salvation 
for a sinful man. ‘‘ In the Court of the Almighty 
Father, there are Lacs of Muhammads, Lacs of 
Brahmas, of Vishnus and of Maheshas ; there 
are Lacs upon Lacs of Ramas the Great, and 
lacs of other way-farers in lacs of difierent 
garbs.”* On this declaration, the whole Darbar 

* Bhai Banno’s copy of Granth Sabib Moi- M. 1, at the end of 
the volnme. This copy has not yet been printed. 
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was furious, and the charge of heresy was thus 
held to have been established out of the Master’s 
own mouth. He was peremptorily ordered to 
be imprisoned. When he was being taken out 
of the Darbar Hall, he addressed the Sultan 
thus : 


Beautiful features and clothes wilt thou 
leave behind ; 

Thy own good and bad deeds will go with 
thee. 

Order here as thou wilt, narrow is the way 
by which thou shalt have to go. 

When thou art taken naked to hell, verily, 
thou shalt look horribly ugly : 

Thou wilt then repent for thy bad deeds.* 

It was thus that the Master was sent to 
imprisonment by Sultan Ibrahim Lodhi some 
time before he was defeated by Baber at Panipat. 
The Master, however, commenced his work 
inside the Jail, and many were the people who 
were reclaimed from there. It is recorded that 
the labour which was allotted to the Master in 
the Jail used to be performed by itseh. Tho 

* Am di Var, M. 1. Pawn 14. 
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mill would grind the corn without being driven. 
When the Emperor Baber defeated Ibrahim 
at Panipat and installed himself as King of 
Hindustan at Dehli, he visited the Jail and 
immediately recognised hun and released him, 
and with him a large number of others, who 
had received the Master’s instruction and 
protection. Ibrahim’s own cousin, Nawab 
Daulat Khan Lodhi of Sultanpur, who was the 
Governor of the Sirhind Province at Sultanpur 
where the Master had been his Modi for ten 
years, was one of the Ministers of the Sultan, 
who had invited Baber to invade India and rid 
the country from the tyrannous rule of the 
Lodhis. 

In 1529, the Master visited Achal-Batala 
where he had a hot and long contest Avith the 
Yogis. This discourse is described at some 
length by Bhai Gur Das, and the discourse 
entitled as SidJi-gosht, as well as many songs 
that were sung on this occasion by the Master, 
are included in the Granth Sahib. 

The Master then paid a visit to Hardwar 
and its vicinity, in 1530, when he was found 
throwing the Ganges water to the West, while 
the pilgrims assembled there were offering Avater 
to the sun and their ancestors to the east. 
A large crowd of astonished people gathered 
round him and enquired Avhat he Avas doing. 
“ I am watering my fields at Kartarpore ; 
they are getting parched by the scorching heat 
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of the sun, for want of rains.” “ Where be 
thy fields and thy Kartarpore,” asked a voice. 
“ They are on the Ravi in the Punjab, ” said 
Guru Nanak. On this they burst forth into 
laughter, and said, “ How can thy fields be 
watered from such a long distance ? Fool 
shouldst thou be to think of it.” “ And bigger 
fools are you, my friends. If this water 
in such a large quantity cannot reach my 
fields on this very earth, some three 
hundred miles away, how can a handful 
of it satiate your ancestors and the sun, so 
far off, you know not where ? Leave off these 
idle pursuits, and worship God who creates, 
feeds and waters all. Useless are these cere- 
monies and formalities. The Ganges water 
cannot wash away your sins, but that may be 
done by BJiakti and Devotion. Change your 
hearts, perform good deeds, and be saved.” 

In between these trips the Master resided 
at Kartarpur, where most of the Sikhs, whose 
number had by this time much increased, used to 
visit him. After the conclusion of his Fourth 
Migration, the Master had abandoned his 
special journey garments of a Faqir, and had 
taken to ordinary Punjabi clothes of his time. 
No more long tours were contemplated, and he 
reappeared as a householder as he originally 
was. His son, Sri Chand, however, had by this 
time adopted an ascetic life and became the 
reputed Head of the Order of Udiisis among 
the Sikhs, so called because Guru Nauak’s 
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own. Four principal Migrations were known in 
the local parlance, as recorded in the Janam- 
sakhis, as Udasis. Bhai Gurdas in his Ballads, 
which are the most authentic and earliest 
extant Sikh records of the time, says that 
the Master himself started the order of Udasis, 
when he started on his journies. Sri Chand 
followed the same line and as he never married 
and kept going about all his life, teaching the 
creed his Father had given to the world, he 
seems to have been accepted as the head of 
our Udasi order, more particularly as the 
Master had rechanged on the termination of 
his Journeys into ordinary garments. 



X II. 

Sidh-Goshta or Discourses with Yogis. 

The ascetic Order of Yogis exercised con- 
siderable influence in Upper India, at the time 
of the Master’s advent. The Order drew its 
inspiration from Patanjal’s School of Philosophy, 
but, in its outer form and esoteric doctrines, 
it was founded by Gorakh Nath, and, besides 
him, acknowledged the leadership of 84 Sidhs, 
who were supposed to have possessed super- 
natural powers. These people seem to have 
considerably indulged in spiritualistic exercises, 
and often used lower spirits, which were 
incapable of tearing themselves off from their 
earthly cares, to produce spectacular effect on 
the unsophisticated populations to increase 
the number of their followers. In their outer 
form, they made a long cut in the lobe of their 
ears, in which they wore large thick rings of 
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various materials, wood, glass, silver, gold, &c., 
which were called Mundm. They rubbed ashes 
on their bodies, shaved their heads clean, blew 
horn, and carried a statf and a begging bag, 
called Jholi. They greeted all by their saluta- 
tion of “ A desk ; A desk to Gorakk Nath, A desk 
to 84 Sidhs and generally lived outside 
habitations, visited places of pilgrimage, travell- 
ed in distant lands, and used all sorts of 
intoxicants, smoked opium and ate flesh. The 
word Adesh, which they used as a term of 
greeting, literally meant order or command, 
which in its origin might have been adopted 
to remind of the injunctions of their founder, 
Gorakh Nath, supplemented by those of the 
84 Sidhs or spiritualists. 

The Master seems to have had several 
meetings with monks of this Order. One such 
meeting, which probably was the first, occurred 
at a place, then called Gorakhmata, and since 
known as Nanakmata, in the present district 
of Nainital, in the United Provinces. About 
twenty miles further away from Nanakmata, 
in a very thick forest, stands the Master’s 
Soapnut tree, bearing on one of its branches 
sweet fruit, while the other branches still yield 
their usual bitter and pungent nuts. It was 
here, under the soapnut tree, that the Yogi 
Machhinder Nath was converted. 

At Nanakmata, the Master sat, on his 
arrival, under an old dry peepal tree, where a 
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Gurudwara now exists. The tree grew fresh 
sprouts and became green. This attracted 
notice, and some of the Yogis came and accosted 
the Master with ttieir usual greetings. The 
Master acknowledged the greetings by saying, 
“ Yea, Adesh to the Primeval Lord.” The Yogis 
enquired who he was, whose disciple, and 
wherefrom he had come. He had revived the 
tree that used to be dry, what further powers 
he possessed, the Yogis questioned. The Master 
replied that he was the disciple of the True 
Lord, than whom none greater existed or could 
exist, that from Him he had received instruc- 
tion in the True Word, which had led to his 
emancipation from all bonds, but that he was 
an humble man, claiming no supernatural 
powers, and was roaming about to see the condi- 
tion of God’s creation. After some further 
talk the Yogis retired to their Yard. At about 
nightfal, Mardana went to the Yogis to beg 
of them some fuel and fire, to warm himself 
and the Master during the night, but the Yogis 
would not let him have any from their stack. 
The Master, however, some how, made a fire 
and the Yogis began blowing severe winds to 
extinguish the fire. The winds, however, blew 
out all the fires which Yogis had and left the 
Master’s Dhuni untouched. On the morrow, 
the Yogis, including Bharthar Nath, Bhangar 
Nath, Shambhu Nath and Machhinder Nath, 
came to the Master, and, after a brief talk, 
they invited the Master to accept the Order 
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of Goral^ Nath, and the Master sang thus in 
reply : 

Yog* consists not in the Khinta (monk’s 
surplice) ; 

Yog consists not in the Danda (sta£E); 

Yog consists not in the ashes ; 

Yog lieth not in clean shaving, 

Yogliethnotinthe blowing of horn : 

Yog may be obtained by living passionless 
midst passions I 

Yog cannot be attained by mere talk : 

Whoever hath attained equilibrium is the 
true Yogi. 

Yog consists not in living in cremation 
grounds ; 

Yog consists not in closing eyes ; 

Yog lieth not in wandering abroad ; 

Nor lieth it in bathing in holy waters : 


* Idtarally Tog means Union with Iiord. 
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Yog may be obtained by living passionless 
midst passions.* 

After this, the Master shifted about twenty 
miles further into the forest, and was followed 
by Machhinder Nath Yogi. Machhiuder 
Nath here asked the Master for some food, 
and the Master asked Mardana to shake the 
branch of the soapnut tree under which the 
Master was sitting. The Master asked 
Machhinder Nath to eat as much as he wanted, 
and lo, they were sweet nuts. Machhinder 
himself tried to get more fruit from the other 
branche8,but their fruit he was disappointed to 
find as bitter as ever.f The Master then 


* Bag Sabi, M. 1, Sb. 8. 
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t Tbe present writer has also had the honour of tasting a 
piece of these soapnuts, brought by some of the Sikh pilgrims 
from Nanakmata forest, and he can testify as regards the sweet 
taste of the nuts. It is said that sweot soapnuts have now multi, 
^ied in the forest, from the seed of this branch, while Hie oHuff 
hianah and trees still bear bitter nuts. 
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addressed Machhinder Nath thus, while Mar- 
dana played the tune and the Master sang his 
song : 

I 

Wake up thy Gorakh, 0 man, 

Qo-ral h* he, who protfecteth Go (earth), 
and delayeth not in so doing. 

Controling mind by the Lord’s Word is the 
horn, which shall so sound, that all shall 
listen ; 

The alms of the Lord’s Name are thus 
received in the beggar’s bag. 

He hath given water, the air thou breath- 
est, and the sun and the moon as lamps ; 

In life and in death, thou hath the earth- 
O man. 

Forgettest thou these gifts ? 

Numerous are the Sidhs, Yogis, Jangam 
and Peers ; 

1 shall go to them, if in their company I 
may sing of the Lord, and obtain con- 
tentment of mind. 

In butter, paper perisheth not, nor salt ; 

In water, lotus wetteth not ; 

*Oo-Rahh, literally means protector of the earth. 
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Meet such devotees, saith Nanak, 
Yama shall then touch thee not.* 


* Bag Bam Kali, M. 14. 
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Listen, 0 Machhinder, what Nanak saith : 

Control thy five cardinal passions, waiver 
not. 

Follow such course of Tog, 

Mayst thou be saved and all thy genera- 
tions. 

Such ascetic learneth the Course, 

Absorbeth he, night and day, in stable 
contemplation. 

Obtaineth he the alms of living in love, in 
devotion, and in dread of God ; 

No more wants hath he, contented inestim- 
ably he ; 

In steady and deep contemplation of the 
Lord he ; 

In True Name fixeth his mind he. 

Nanak speaketh of the ambrosia of the 
Word, 

Listen, 0 Machhinder, of the Yogi garb: 

Be detatched midst expectations ; 

Verily, thus mayst thou meet the Lord. 

Listen, for Nanak speaketh of the Secret 
Doctrine, 

He admitteth thee in the chain of the 
Master and the Disciple, 
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Giveth thee instruction as cure and as food : 
No more philosophies shalt thou need.* 

These and quite a number of more songs 
which are duly preserved in the Qrcmth Sah^, 
were sung on this occasion and led to the con- 
version of Machhinder Nath in spirit. 

* JElam Kali, M, 1, 6. 
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The next meeting of the Master with the 
Yogis, and monks of various other orders, 
took place in the Himmalayan mountains. 
It appears that it was at the Mansarowar Lake 
where the Master held these discourses with the 
Monks. The Yogis and Sidhs questioned the 
Master how it was that he had been able to 
reach such difficult heights. It must be remem- 
bered that in the time of the Master travelling 
into the higher Himm-ilayan ranges, difficult 
as it in all times most be, was simply incredi 
ble, except perhaps by i uose who had no desire 
for life. The Master, however, told them 
that he had reached there by the force of 
Lord’s Name, which alone he meditated 
on. The Yogis then questioned him about 
the happenings in and condition of India and 
other countries. Bhai Gur Das has described 
the Master’s answer to his enquiry thus : 

The darkness of falsehood prcvaileth all 
round, 0 Nath ; 

1 have set out to find out the moon of 
truth. 

The Earth is heavy with the load of sins, 
and hath cried out. 

The Sidhs have taken shelter in mountains: 
Who should redeem the earth ? 

The Yogis are absolutely ignorant, and 
indulge merely in rubbing ashes, day 
and night : 

The whole world is suffering for want of 
the Master. 
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It is Kaliyuga there : people act like dogs, 
and eat what is prohibited ; 

The Kings commit crimes ; the fence 
is eating up the crop ; 

The subjects, ignorant of any knowledge, 
speak untold lies ; 

Disciples play the tune, and the preceptors 
dance to it ; 

Those sit at home and these visit them 
there ; 

Kazis are corrupt and accept bribes and 
do injustice ; 

For money is the love between man and 
woman ; they meet and depart at will : 

Sin prevaileth all round.* 

• Vara of Bhai Guru Das, 1, 29, SO. 
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There then followed a discourse between 
the Yogis of the various sections and the Master, 
in the course of which they are said to have 
considerably tested the Master’s knowledge of 
things spiritual, and after all their efforts at 
converting him to their Order had failed, the 
Master preached to them the True path by 
which alone they could attain salvation, as 
distinct from the attainment of powers of 
spiritualism, in which they were evidently stuck 
im. There are a large number of hymns in the 
wanih Sahib, which were sung by the Master 
there, in preaching to the members of the 
various ascetic Orders, whom he found collected 
round the Mansarowar Lake. He was finally 
offered a cup of liquor, an intoxicating drug 
which the Yogis were very fond of drinking, 
and thaught that intoxication helped them in 
the concentration of mind. The Master, 
however, declined the offer and told them that 
he had already had his intoxication. Thus : 


I have made knowledge the molasses, 
contemplation the fermenting agent, and 
pure deeds the leaven ; 

My body is the retort, and love the sealer r 

Thus have 1 distilled liquor. 
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My mind is thus primed, my friend, it hath 
drunk the ambrosia of the Name : Steady 
is its intoxication, — 

Night and day, it lasts — in Love is mind 
absorbed and enjoyeth the music of 
unbeaten strains. 

This cup of steady intoxication, the Lord 
of Perfect 

Truth giveth him, whom He favoureth 
with His Grace, 

For he is the seeker of Ambrosia, and 
careth not for frivolous drinks. 

By the Guru’s instruction, drinketh he 
the nectar of the Word, honoured is he 
as he drinketh ; 

Loveth he the Sight of the Lord’s Door ; 
and careth not for the heaven, nor for 
salvation. 

Steeped is ever such hermit in Praise of 
the Lord ; gambles not he his life away ; 
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Listen thou, O Bharthar Yogi, Such one 
drinketh the Aml^rosia, ever and ever, 
saith Nanak.* 
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The last meeting with the Yogis which 
must be mentioned is the one which took place 
in 1529 of the Christian era, when the Master 
visifed the annual Sheoratri fair at one of the 
principal seats of the Order at Achal near Batala> 
m the present district of Gurdaspur. Some 
years before this occasion, the Master had 
abandoned his Udasi clothes and had settled 
down at Kartarpur. At Achal, the Master 
had his own camp, where he was visited by the 
Yogis, and the first question put to him by the 
ascetics was why he had re-adopted the house- 
holder’s life. In the words of Bhai Gur Das 
the question was put thus by Bhangar Nath : 

Why hast thou mixed acid in miJk ? 

Whey hath separated and thou canst now 
have no butter by churning it : 

Why hath thou put off the Udasi garbs ; 

Why hath thou restarted the life of a lay- 
man ?* 

* Vais of Bhai Gurdas. 
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The Master’s answer was : 

Thy mother, O Bhangar Nath, knew not 
how to clean the* vessel ; 

Want of Knowledge hath thus led to the 
putrefaction of thy soul. 

Thou gave up thy home, and adopted 
asceticism ; 

Why shouldst thou be wandering from 
door to door at the houses of the lay 
people to beg thy food ? * 

He explained to them that adoption of 
simple Udasi garbs was but the means to an 
end and not the end itself. Asceticism is 
meant to purge the soul of its filth of ego, but 
it could not in itself be enough for emancipation. 
One must subjugate the temptations of the 
world but not flee from them for ever. The 
Yogis upon this began exhibiting their super- 

*Ibid. 
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natural powers, and, having done so, they asked 
the Master to exhibit his. The Master, however,, 
said ^that beyond The True Name of the 
Omnipotent Lord he* claimed no miraculous 
powers and could exhibit none : 


May I wear clothes of fire, may I live in 
perpetual snows, may I feed myself on 
steel, 

May I drink all pains as water, may I drive 
the chariot of earth, 

May I weigh up the universe in the scales, 

may I prove it equal to the weight of a 
dram. 

May I develope to be so great that universe 
be insufficient to contain me, may I 
control and drive all. 

May I have all these powers within me, 
to do all these and to order all these 
being done : 

Great is the Lord and great are His Gifts, 
He giveth what he willeth, but 
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Him on whom He bestoweth His Grace 
He granteth the Honour of the True 
Name.* 

After this followed the main Discourse, 
entitled the Sidh-Goshta, contained in Eag 
Ramkalee of the Granfh Sahib. It is a long 
discourse, which it is not within the scope of 
the present work to translate. In it the Master 
explained to the Yogis the relative position of 
asceticism and a spiritual life of development, 
and he taught to the Yogis the Principal 
Doctrines of the Message he had brought from 

* Shlok M. 1. 
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on High. It is enough to close this chapter 
with one song which the Master sang to the 
Yogis, also contained in Rag Ramkallee ; 

Abide in Steadiness, 0 Yogi, This is thy 
course. 

May the One Lord look on thee once. He 
shall grant thee Love and satiate thee 
with the Divine Word. 

Thou wandereth about begging food and 
raiment ; 

Evil of hunger consumeth thee and paineth 
thee. 

Guru’s instruction thou hath obtained not ; 

In Evil course thou hath lost thy honour. 

By Guru’s instruction, thou mayst yet 
obtain the path of Devotion. 

Five cardinal evils drive the cart of thy 
body. 

God’s Powers alone might save thy honour. 

The axle of thy cart shall break, the cart 
shall tumble down. 

Thy substance, aged and scattered, shall 
be lost in the wilderness of the world- 
liness. 

Meditate, 0 yogi, on the Guru’s Word, 

Be Uniform in pain and in pleasure, 

Be sorry only for thy separation from the 
Lord ; 
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Make the Name Divine thy food : meditate 
on it under the Guru’s instruction ; 

StabUity thou shalt attain by abiding in 
the Name. 

Tie up the cloth of Stability, freed from 
bonds thou shalt be. 

Thy passions and thy anger shall vanish 
under the Guru’s instruction. 

Let the shelter at the feet of the Lord-Guru 
be the rings worn by thy mind : 

By Devotion to God, saith Nanak, thou 
shalt find Salvation.”’ 


*Ramkam,M. 1,(11). 
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Sufi M uhammad awr. 

The Sufi Mystics of Persia, followiug a 
simple system founded originally by a woman, 
named EabPa, in the words of a writer in the 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica, appeared to have 
borrowed the practice of monastic life, in order 
to devote themselves exclusively to meditation 
and contemplation, from Inma, and, thus 
influenced, their compositions became unequivo- 
cally pantheistic. As remarked by Prof. 
Andrew Seth, the movement marked a kind 
of reaction against the rigid monotheism and 
formalism of Islam, and, in its speculative 
aspect, in which nature and beauty and 
earthly satisfaction appeared as a vain show, 
it presented the counterpart of the former 
mood of sensuous enjoyment. Prof. Stanislas 
Guyard remarks that, under the colour of 
Sufism, opinions entirely subversive of the faith 
of Islam were professed by these mystics,- 
and, having drawn adepts from the ranks of 
heterodoxy, Sufism departed from its original 
purpose, and entered on discussions respecting 
the Divine nature, which finally led to Pantheism. 
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Mortification of the material body, as practised 
by some of these Sufi Muslims, paled into 
insignificance the severe austerities of the 
Hindu Yogis and ascetics, and found a very 
fertile soil when these Muhammadan Faqirs 
established themselves in India. The Master 
met several of them during his tours. Reference 
has already been made to Syed Ahmad Mir 
Taqi and Hamza Ghous in the Sixth Chapter 
and a few others in the ninth. He had a talk 
with Sheikh Sharaf of Panipat practically at 
the commencement of his First Udasi, He 
made acquaintance of a few others, including 
Makhdum Rukn-ul-Din, Abul Fateh, Syed 
Jallal and Pir Baha-ul-Din Haqani of Uch, and 
Sheikh Ibrahim Farid II of Pakpattan, during 
his visit at Mecca. On his return to the Punjab 
he had several discourses with some of these 
Faqirs, which are described in the Janam- 
sakMs, and are, in more or less detail, incor- 
porated also in the Granth Sahib. 

At jMithankot, Sheikh Mitha was bold 
enough to call upon the Master to accept Islam, 
thus : 

Name of God first and that Of His Prophet 
Muhammad next ; 

Read the Raima, 0 Nanak, that thou 
mayst be accepted in the Divine Court.'* 

* JanamsAkhi Shlok. 
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The Master’s reply is recorded in the 
JanamsaJrhi as follows : 

Name of God First, numerous are the 
prophets at" His door. 

Purify thy mind, O Sheikh, that thou 
mayst be accepted in His Court.* 

“ But how can the lamp be lighted without 
•oil in it ?” retorted the Sheikh. The Master, 
thereupon, sang to him the following song : 

How may the lamp be lighted without oil ? 

The Maya shall deceive thee not ; 

Nor will the dagger produce the cut ; 

Live as the Lord willeth thee to live ; 

The ambitious must but waiver. 

Read up the books. O man ; 

Live in fear of the Lord ; this shall be the 
wick in the lamp of thy body ; 

Knowledge of the Truth shall feed the 
same. 

This shall be the oil and that the lamp : 

Light it up, and the Lord shall meet thee. 

The arrows of cravings are piercing thy 
soul ; 

Render humble service that thou mayst 
attain bliss. 

Life in this world is but ephemeral. 

♦ Ibid. Shlok M. 1. 
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Render humble service in this worlds 
0 man ; 

Thus shalt thou obtain entrance in the 
Divine Court, 

Thou shalt then attain Bliss, saith Nanak.* 

Sheikh Ibrahim Farid the Second put a 
straight question to the Master, there being 
one Lord and two paths, which of the latter 
two should be followed and which rejected-f 
The Master answered that there was One Lord 
and there was but one path ; follow the one 

* Sri Bag M. 1, Q. L. 3 33. 
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path and reject all else.* Sheikh Ibrahim then 
put several questions, to which the Master 
replied thus : 

Sheilek Ibrahim ; 

Farid saith, tear up thy silks, and put on 
the rough garments : 

Thus may 1 adopt the garb, which may 

obtain for me the Union with my Lord.-j- 

The. Master : 

The Bride is at home, and the Bridegroom 
away ; 

The Bride liveth in remembrance and 
repineth ; 

Should her intentions and life be pure, 

The Lord would come in no time and meet 
her.t 
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Sheikh Ibrahim : 

I have enjoyed not the Union with th* 
Lord, when young. 

Aged hath this mortai frame now become ; 
Shall the Bride bewail and moan in the 
grave : 

Ha, I have met not the Bridegroom ’?* 
The Master : 

The Bride hath known not the path, hath, 
lived in vanities of the earth, hath a 
black and impure mind ; 

She shall still meet the Lord by abandoning 
these vices and acquiring virtues. t 
Sheikh Ibrahim : 

What Word to meditate on ? What virtues 
to acquire ? What Mantram to adopt ? 
Which garb may I adopt that the Bride- 
groom may favour me ?t 

•Ibid. 
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T%e Master : 

Humility is the word, Forgiveness the 
virtue, meekness the jewel of Mantram : 

These three shouldst thou, O sister, adopt 
as thy garb, and the Bridegroom will 
favour thee.* 

Sheikh Ibrahim : 

I fitted not my boat when I had the time ; 

My days are now full, how shall I swim 
across ? 

Touch not the fire for it doth but burn. 

Some have pleased the Bridegroom and 
obtained honour : 

I however may meet Him not : milk shall 
return not to the teats. 

Farid saith, O friends, The Bridegroom’s 
call oometh ; 

The soul shall depart from hence, and th« 
body shall mix in dust.t 
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The Master : 

Fit up thy boat now with meditation ou 
the Name : 

Easy shall be thy .voyage. 

No waters and no waves shall beset thy path. 
Easy shall it be. 

Let the Lord’s Name be the dye in which 
thy raiment is dyed red — ever red. 

The Friend goeth hence, O dear me, how 
shall the meeting take place ; 

Souldst thou acquire virtue, God himself 
will bless thee with Union. 

After Real Union, separation shall not be. 
The True One ruleth when migration cease^h. 
Dress thyself in the suppression of vanity ; 
By the Guru’s instruction thou reapeth the 
fruit of the ambrosia of the Word. 

The Bridegroom is beloved and loving, 
0 friend, saith Nanak, 

We are the slaves of the Lord, the True 
Lord of us all. 


Bag Suhi, M. 1. 
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Sheikh Ibrahim : 

Rhould the blooms come early, 

May the fruit be gathered later. 

Those that are awake may obtaim 
Gifts from the Lord.* 

The Master : 

Gifts are within the power of the Lord : 
With Him no diplomacy shall succeed. 

Some are not gifted though awake ; 

Others ar,"* favoured even when asleep, t 

The questions and answers in this discourse 
show that, in spite of the considerable merit 
which the Sheikh had richly earned by his 
spiritual exercises and development, he was 
despairing of his salvation, and had occasions 
when he became sceptic. The Master brought 
him consolation and faith in the goodness of 
the Lord, who, ever and always, draweth 
His little ones unto Himself. 
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There are a large number of Sufi shrines 
in Multan. Many were the Sufi Faqirs living 
there when the Master visited it. Makhdum 
Rukn-ud-Din Bahawal Haq was one of them 
who had probably met the Master at Mecca. 
When the Master arrived in Multan, these 
Faqirs sent him a brimful cup of milk, indicating 
that the place was so full of holy men that 
there was no room there for the Master. The 
Master, however, picked up a Jessamine flower, 
full of fragrance, and placed it floating on the 
milk, indicating that he had not come to be a 
burden to any one and yet could find a place 
even in that overflowing place of saintliness. 
Upon this, the Master was invited to stay there 
for some days, and he had many discourses with 
most of the Faqirs. Makhdum Rukn-ud-Din 
Bahawal Haq complained that in spite of his 
severe austerities he had not been able to control 
his mind ; and the Master told him that the 
snake could not be killed by crushing the barrow, 
do too by austerities the mind could not be 
controlled. On the other hand, these enhance 
its wanderings by further cravings for being 
respected and worshipped. It was only the 
contemplation of the Lord’s Name, under the 
instructions of the Guru, that could effectively 
subjugate the human cravings and help in the 
mind-control. 

Peer Rukn-ud-Din Bahawal Haq is recorded 
to have died forty days before the Master’s 
Ascension. Finding ^ end approaching, he 
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wrote a chit and sent it through a messenger 
to the Master who was then at Kartarpur. 
The Master opened the slip, and it read thus : 

My load is full ;,am ready to depart ; 

Pray grant me thy Grace.* 

The Master wrote back a message of con- 
solation to him thus : 

Whose load is full shall depart, 

Por the Will of the Lord is above all. 

They are honoured by the Lord, saith 
Nanak, 

Who have lived in Truth.f 

With this answer, he mentioned that the 
Peer was emancipated and he must depart, and 
that the Master shall also come forty days 
later. 


* Janamsakhi, 
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'X[V. 

Ascension. 

The Master returned to Kartarpur for the 
last, time in about the year 1531 of the Christian 
era, and undertook no more journeys of an 
important nature. He had proclaimed His 
Message in many parts of southern Asia, from 
Arabia and probably Turkey and Egypt in 
the west, to Burma in the east, from Kashmere 
and Tibbet, and possibly China, in the north 
to Ceylon in the south. About thirty Manjis, 
scattered over all these vast countries, seem 
to have been established by him to continue 
the work of evangelisation after him, each 
placed in charge of a competent Bhaiii, and 
at Kartarpur he provided a centre where the 
disciples could occasionally gather round him 
to replenish their spiritual stock at the Fountain 
Head- 

Life in the holy colony of Kartarpur was 
of one continuous communion with God. 
Three hours before daybreak, people bathed 
and recited their prayers, and uptil after 
sunrise continued their morning service of 
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Aaa-Di-Var. The Divine songs having finished, 
they engaged in the various duties, which 
they had allotted to them.8elves. The Master 
had farms of his own, on which crops to 
supply food for the devotees were grown. The 
Master himself also worked in the Farm. 
Langar was then ready and all fed at the 
Guru’s Kitchen. Whether at Kartarpur or 
away in their own villages, people worked for 
the common weal of the Community, and those 
larger numbers who lived at their own homes 
brought their earnings into the common 
kitchen when they came to the Master for a 
usual visit. They farmed for the Guru, they 
spun for the Guru and they wove for the Guru. 
Guru to them included the Guru’s Sikhs, 
wherever they were. In communion with the 
Guru they spent their whole time, right upto 
and through the evening service and the 
bedtime service of the Wedding songs. 

This institution of the Guru’s Langar or 
Kitchen, or the Temple of Bread, as the Prose- 
poet Puran Singh has so beautifully rendered 
the expression, has been described by him in 
a language which it is difficult for the present 
writer to surpass or imitate, and no apology 
seems necessary to quote it here. It runs 
thus : 

“ What is a home, but a hospitable feasting 
of children with bread and love and faith ? What is 
spiritual life in the temple of flesh, without a full 
meal first ? The very first temple made by Guru 
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Nanak, therefore, was the Temple of Bread, or 
Guru’s Langar. In one common Temple of 
Bread, the bread of God was made free to the" 
children of man. Let* none be hungry where the? 
spirit of God prevails. The Guru’s people and the 
Guru were one home and one family ; but it was 
no utopian idea, as of the modern socialism or 
the democracy of labour ; it was the democracy 
of soul, so gloriously invoked in the temple of 
the human heart by the genius of the Guru. 
The sacrifice of selfishness was made for the 
gladness of soul that the act gave to the people 
who came round Guru Jsanak. The soul of the 
people was so fully nourished and satisfied that 
they could not entertain feelings of difference 
and duality. We are not selfish when we are 
in the deep repose of a dewy slumber. We are 
never selfish when we are in love. The people 
came and laid their selfishness at his feet, and 
begged a little of it for his service. To serve 
the devotees was serving the Master. This Union 
was so spiritually co-operative that none knew 
if his own hands were his own or of the Guru or of 
the devotees of the Guru. The bodies and hearts 
and minds were mingling with each other and 
with those of the Master, by the magic of his 
presence amongst them. Here was a religion 
that made love and labour the common property 
of man. 


“ Today no iSikh, with a grain of that faith 
in him, can possibly think that he owns the Bread. 

“ Bread and water belong to the Gimu.” No man^ 
who is initiated into the path of the Guru oan^ 
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own a home without being ready to share it with 
the Guru’s people. 

'■ The fruits of hi<5 labour also belong to them. 
Such was the Master’s fOi’eshadowing of the 
future ; and in thi.s lay all the difference between 
him and the centuries of the purely Brahmanica' 
culture before him. " The people are more than 
myself,” says the Guru. “ Religion is inspiration 
of loVe.” The Beloved i« in His people, and the 
service of people is the service of God 
And it is through service that love is realised 
The spaik of love is found by chance by some 
fortunate one in the company of His saints, and 
it is the reward of those who have surrendered 
themselves, head and heart, to the Divine.” 

“ The Master cho^e out his family of God’s 
discijdo.s ; they served him and he served them. 
Real service of people is serving them with lije, 
and the one who is oMop oan give life to others. 
So the Master says that the opportunity to .serve 
God in humanity is His gift. They alone serve, 
whom He gives the authority to do so. 

“ Guru Nanak’s passion for farming is a true 
index of his creative mind. AVe must labour to 
create the grain to feed people with. All other 
need.s that we have are secondary ; there is only 
one jibysical distress, and that is hunger. We 
all must labour on the land and sweat for our 
bread. Guru Nanak chose finally the life of a 
farmer for himself. The gardening and farming 
are the outward symbols of the genius of art. We 
see in his disciples a rare combination of labour 
and spiritual vision, of a home life and a cave 
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life ; not in a spirit of compromise, but in the 
spirit of that sweet reconciliation with which the 
flying bird flaps both his wings for his balance 
in the blue sky. Guru Nanak poured song into 
the heart of labour : and his greatest men were 
farmers, or the help-mates of the farmers, such 
as masons who made huts, caipcnters who made 
ploughs, smiths who made tools, and weavers 
who made garments for the saints. The entrance 
to this spiritual humanity lay through a small 
lowly door where selfishness could not pass. If 
the people could not drop their selfishness of their 
own accord, then the Guin's personality softly 
stole into theirs <ind helped them from within to 
drop it, without theii knowledge.”* 

The future careers of two out of the 
numerous people who came to him at Kartarpur 
and were the recipients of his grace, entitle 
them to special mention. One of them was 
one, Bura, of village Eamdas, a few miles 
away from Kartarpur. He was young in years, 
more a boy than a man, when he came to the 
Master, and bowing down before Him said 
“A few days- ago, some powerful Pathans 
forcibly cut and carried away our crops, ripe 
■as well as unripe, and we were all helpless. 
It then struck me, 0 Master, that if we could 
not save our crops, ripe and unripe, from these 
Pathans, who can possibly save us, when the 
all-powerful hand of death seizes us, whether 
old or young. I have heard of Thee, 0 Great 


* The Book of the Ten Masters, 
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Master, and have come unto thee. Pray show 
me the way of emancipation from the hands 
of Death.” The Master replied to him sajdng, 
“ It is the Ahnighty God alone who can be the 
support of all on the day of reckoning, 0 Bura, 
SERVE God so that God may Save thee,” 
These words had a magic effect on Bura. 
His young and innocent heart was com- 
pletely converted, and Bura spent most of 
his time thereafter in the Master’s service. 
He was, though young in years, deemed to be a 
wise man and earned by his spiritual wisdom the 
name of Buddha, or Old man, and was allowed 
a place in the assemblies of old and experienced 
men of the Faith. In a few years he made 
such spiritual progress that before His ascen- 
sion, the Master appointed him to perform the 
sacred ceremony of installation of Guru Angad 
Dev on the Chief Manji, and after this Bhai 
Buddha had the honour of performing similar 
function at the installation of the Third, Fourth, 
Fifth and Sixth Masters as well, before he 
himself passed away from his earthly existence. 

The Second man to be mentioned was one 
who was destined to be the embodiment of the 
Master’s Spirit and thus succeed the Master. 
His name was Lehna, who originally belonged 
to a village, named Mate ki Sarai, about three 
miles from the present town of Muktsar in 
the District of Ferozepur. On the village 
being plundered by dacoits, Lehna had migrated 
to and settled at Khadur, many years before 
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the story of his life with which we are concerned 
began. He was a worshipper of Durga, as 
most of the other people of Khadur were, and 
he used every year to lead the village assembly 
for a pilgrimage to the famous Temple of 
Jawala Mukhi, in the Kangra District. These 
pilgrims used to travel, stage by stage, on 
foot, to pay homage to the goddess of Flame ’ 
in that temple. There was, however, one 
Sikh also living in Khadur, and one day 
Lehna heard him singing the Master’s song. 
He asked him for instruction in those 
songs, and Lehna consequently learnt to 
recite them himself. These songs made 
such an impression on him that he decided 
to visit the Master at Kartarpur, when on his 
way to Jawalamukhi next. When the time 
approached for the annual pilgrimage, he was 
able to prevail upon his companions to make 
a detour and pass close to Kartarpur to enable 
him to see the Master, when going to Jawala 
Mukhi. Having on this occasion left his 
companions a little away from Kartarpur, 
he wended his way to the holy colony, and 
met an old man in the fields. He asked 
the path to the Master’s Temple, and the 
old man quietly led the way, Lehna following 
him on horseback. Near the Temple, the old 
man asked Lehna to dismount, tie up the mare 
to a peg stuck up in the ground there and 
enter the temple, in front of him. The old 
man preceded Lehna into the Temple. When 
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Lehna entered into the Master’s presence, ne 
was astonished to find that it was no other 
than the old man he had been led by. The 
Master, however, consoled him and enquired 
from him what his name "was. “ My name is 
Lehna, O Satguruji.” Lehna in Punjabi means 
what is due to one from another. ‘‘ Thy Lehna 
is from me. and I have to pay thee. Where- 
else hast thou been wandering for it, O Lehna.” 
The Master's Songs had already made strong 
impression on Lehna, and this short play upon 
word, uttered in a tone of love and compassion, 
had such an effect on the heart of Lehna that 
he would go no further towards Jawalamukhi. 
The Mister’s wo''<is and the Master’s look sank 
deep into his soul. He sent away his com- 
panions to Jawalamukhi, and himself stayed 
behind. He became a very frequent visitor 
to Kartarpur since then, and some time 
later used to stay there for much longer intervals. 
Legend says that on one occasion when Lehna 
came to the Temple somewhat earlier than 
usual, he saw the goddess sweeping the floor, 
and was told on questioning her that she was 
an humble one of the maids at the door of the 
Master, Lehna’s conversion was of the com- 
pletest character. His steady and unflinching 
faith stood many a hard test. To the Master 
these tests were of no importance, because he 
knew where his spirit was to incarnate, when 
his time was ended. Others than Him, who 
had not H!is Vision, had to be convinced. Lehna 
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imbibed the spirit of the Master’s teachings 
in an astonishingly brief space of time, and his 
extreme devotion was eventually rewarded with 
the highest Gift of “the Divine Spirit, in the 
lunarmonthof Asuj, Sambat 159G, corresponding 
to September 1539 of Christ. 

Once the Master’s followers asked him 
whether the usual ceremony of lighting the 
lamp to light the soul’s path to the hereafter, 
and offering piudand pattal, as cakes of oblation, * 
were to be performetl after him, and whether 
his ashes and bones were to be carried to the 
Ganges. He answered thus : 

Light up the lamp of the Name of One God, 
In which is consumed all pain for oil ; 

That givelh Light, and this soaketh up ; 
Thus will meeting with Yama be avoided. 

Be no sceptics, 0 people, 

Collect lacs of stacks of fuel, 

A grain of fire must consume all. 

God himself shall be my pivd and pattal. 

Remembrance of the Name of the 
Creator my funeral obsequies : 


*Hindu8 light a lamp after a man’s death, and think that it 
lights the path of the deceased through the infernal regions, 
^ey also offer Find and Fattal, a kind of oblations and food, 
in the name of the deceased to the Brahmans, through whom 
they hope the deceased to get satisfied of his hunger, etc., during 
his voyage through those regions. These oblations are of tao sorts : 
one called heavenly and the other earthly. They also cast the ashes 
and the bones of the deceased in the Ganges at Hardwar, and 
themselves bathe in the sacred river, there as a ell os at Benareg, 
in the hope of benefiting the soul of the deceased. - 
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Here and there, in future as in past ; 

He alone is my support. 

Song of God’s Praise is my Ganges and 
Kashi, 

Wherein my spirit bathes and bathes ; 
True bath shall it be. 

Should one have Love of God, night 
and day. 

Heavenly and earthly oblation cakes. 
Brahman maketh and eateth up ; 

Cakes of the Grace of God, saith Nanak, 
Remain ever and ev^er of use.* 

* Bag Asa. U. 1, 011 3. 8h. 32. 
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Time was approaching for the Master’s 
Ascension. One day, Bhai Lehna had come 
to visit the Master, who was working in the 
paddy crop he had sown, and the Master asked 
him to carry a large, bundle of grass, that had 
been weeded out of the field, to the cattle shed. 
Bhai Lehna immediately obeyed and brought 
the bundle on his head, mud dripping from the 
wet grass and staining bis costly silk garments. 
Mother Sulakhni remarked to the Master, “ see. 
Sire, how his costly clothes are stained with 
mud.” The Master looked back, and said, 
“ Mud ! Seest thou not, good lady, he bears 
the burden of sufiering humanity. They are 
not mud Stains. They are the sacred safEron 
anointings. Heaven anoints him. He is the 
Guru.” 

The Master asked Bhai Buddha Ji to 
instal Bhai Lehna as the Guru, and Bhai 
Buddha Ji having put the anointing of safEron 
on the forehead of Bhai Lehna, and seated him 
on the Manji, the Master placed the offering of 
a cocoanut and five coppers before him, and 
going round him five times, bowed before his 
Disciple. “ Hail to the Guru. Hail to the 
Guru. Hail to the Guru Angad. ” And Lo, 
Bhai Lehna was no longer there. It was Guru 
Angad, the Master made of The Master’s Own 
Essence. The Spirit of the Master that had 
come unto him from above had entered a new 
body, and Guru Nanak was bowing to it before 
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his own ascension. The entire assembl^e 
followed the Master in bowing down before the 
Master in the Second Form, and the proclama- 
tion went out that Divine Spirit had manifested 
itself in Guru Angad. 

The Master then prepared to depart. He 
sang the Divine Wedding Song : 

Sing ye, my comrades, sing now my Wedding 
Song. 

Sing the Song of His Praise. 

Sing the Song of my Creator. 

Sing the Song of Him, who knoweth no 
fear. 

I would be a sacrifice to this wedding Song ; 

For in this Song lieth the everlasting Bliss. 

My Lord careth for the smallest life, 

The Bounteous Giver mectetb needs of 
each. 

Invaluable are His Gifts ; 

Who can appraise Him. 

The Auspicious Day has dawned, 

The Hour of Wedding is come. 

Come, comrades, and anoint the Bride 
Pour your blessings, 0 Comrades, 

For the Bride meeteth her Lord. 

Take this message to all. 



The Gbbat Call. 


For this Call cometh for All. 

Ever and always remember Him, Who 
sendeth down the Call ; 

When the Time "for the Call arrives.* 


* Sohila Bag Gauri Dipki, M. 1. 
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Many were those who were shedding tdars 
of love and thankfulness, but there were also 
those present who were waiting for an opportuni- 
ty to ask the Master how his body was to be 
disposed of. Those who had been converted 
from amongst the Hindus said they would 
cremate it, and those who had followed the 
Master from amongst the Muhammadans said 
they would bury it. When the Master was 
asked about it, He said let each place some 
fresh flowers on his sides. Whosoever’s flowers 
remained fresh should do as pleaseth them. 
The Master covered himself with a clean white 
sheet and slept. And Lo ! when the sheet was 
removed, there was no body there, and flowers 
of both sections were still fresh. 

They search for the Master in vain. 

Who search him on this earth, 

The old father of his people is not to bo 
found, 

Neither in the grave nor in the cremation 
flame. 

He is in the heart of Guru Angad. 


Puroti Singk. 



XV. 

The Master’s Creed, 

Were the men who comprehended God best 
Deists or Pantheists ? Eenan, in his Life of 
Christ, holds this question to be meaningless. 
Physical or metaphysical proofs of the existence 
of God, he says, would have been quite indiffer- 
ent to these great men. They felt the Divine 
within themselves. The paltry discussions about 
deism and pantheism have stifled all fertile 
ideas of the Divine in the breast of modem 
rationalism. In trying to comprehend and 
explain the incomprehensible problem of Ex- 
istence, man does but suspend for the time 
being his emotional and divine sentiments, and 
gets busy with intellectual g3rmnastics. His 
intellect eventually fails him and he gets bewild- 
ered. The emotional part of him has already 
been crushed, and the soul, marred by learning 
and perhaps wealth, becomes incapable of an 
uplift. 

The Master never indulged in philosophical 
discussions, and never gave utterance to the 
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sacielegious idea that he was God. He set*^ap 
no visions. He always called himself the servant 
or Slave of God, and dwelt in His bosom by 
direct and constant coipmunion with Him. 
From his heart he drew all that he taught of the 
Divinity. He felt God within him and with him, 
and thus spoke of Him with the authority of an 
eye-witness. He never argued about Him. 
God conceived as Father or Bridegroom: such 
was the simple theology of Guru Nanak. This 
was not with him a theoretical principle, a 
doctrine, more or less proved, which he sought 
to inculcate in others. He never reasoned about 
it and he exacted from his disciples no effort 
of attention. “ Beyond the Vedas, theKorans 
and the Universes, is manifestly visible the 
Monarch of Nanak.”* Thus does he declare 
the existence of God, and he commands the dis- 
ciples to accept it as a Beality. 

Nor did he ever formulate an elaborate 
svstem of philosophy. He never cared to make 
an effort to convmce others, by a connected 
reasoning, as to how the universe was created, 
and which things or elements in it were eternal 
and which were transitory. Here also he 
declared that God is the Creator, and “ from 
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Word, He hath manifested All With this 
declaration, he takes up the world as it exists 
and begins to teach and instruct. In his 
teachings, he has attended more to what the 
disciple ought to be and cared not so much as to 
what he had been. He drew from within the 
inspiration, which the world needed, and, out of 
his extreme love for all humanity, he taught 
to save it from utter destruction of the spirit 
within it. 

“ There is much in the character and teach- 
ing of Nanak,” says Sir Lepel Griffin, “ which 
reminds the student of the life and teaching of 
the great Budhist reformer, whose devotion to 
the cause of humanity and the general enhghten- 
ment of whose doctrine have had so vast 
an influence upon a quarter of the human 
race.”t To use the words of Mr. Muhammad 
Latiff,$ Guru Nanak’s best endeavours during 
his long public career were directed towards 
removing, or reducing to a minimum, those 
religious and social differenceswhich had sprung 
up between the two great religious sects of India, 


• Japji. 
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the Hindus and the Muhammadans, and to 
reconciling them both, and to a great extent he 
was successful. He viewed with disfavour 
the intolerance of the Mttssalmans towards the 
Hindus, and the precepts of his religion 
inculcated peace to all mankind, brotherly love 
to one another, and living virtuously and har- 
moniously. He set himself to teach men the 
way of salvation, not as a ruler, but as a servant 
of God, to whom the Light had been shown, 
coming to bring, not strife among men, but 
peace.”* 

Trevaskis has compared the Master with 
Budha thus : — “ Nanak and Budha alike 
revolted against a religion overla len with 
ceremonial and social restrictions ; both re- 
belled against the sore burdens which the 
priests would have them bear. But the form 
which the doctrines of each assumed was largely 
influenced by his surroundings. Budha 
lived in the centre of Hindu India, and among 
the many gods of the Brahmans ; these he 
rejected ; he knew of nought else ; and he 
preached that there was no God. Nanak was 
born in the Province which then formed the 
border land between Hinduism and Islam ; he 
was brought up under the shadow of the mono- 
theism of Muhammad, and he taught that there 
was One God. But that God was neither the 
God of the Muhammadan, nor of the Hindu 
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bd,t the Grod of the Universe, of all mankind 
and of all religions. The burthen of his teaching 
was, “ there is no Hindu and no Muhammadan. 
He rejected the wisdom of the Scribes and the 
mint and anise and cummin of the Pharisees, 
and taught that salvation lay in repentance and 
in pure andrighteous conduct. He believed in 
transmigration, but held that successive stages 
were but purifications, and that at the last the 
soul, cleansed from its sin. went to dwell with 
its Maker. He did not despise or attack the 
Hindu and Muhammadan teachers ; he held, 
indeed, that they too had been sent from God ; 
but he preached a higher and purer religion, 
embracing all that was best in both, but purged 
from much of evil that had been allowed in 
either, because of the hardness of the men’s 
hearts.”* 


The essential character of the Master was 
that of a Prophet in the highest and truest sense 
of the word. With reference to the religious 
system prevailing in the country, his aim seems 
to have been to raise both Hinduism and Islam 
alike from the lowest depths of polytheism and 
aggressive unitarianism, of barren ceremoni- 
alism and mechanical conventialism, into which 
they had fallen, and to preach to them, in addi- 
tion, a more exclusive mono-theism, a nobler 
doctrine and a purer morality, based on solid 

* Tfc* Latid Of The Five Bioerr, by H. K. TierMlds, I.C.S., 
Page 185. ^ 
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foundations of Divine Grace. The religion that 
he taught possessed a noble ideal and a practical 
and social meaning. It was based on the Two 
fundamental principles of the Unity of God and 
Brotherhood of Man. In the words of Sir 
Charles Gough, “ he penetrated beneath the 
crust of observances and conventions, and 
found the root of the matter in the Unity of 
God and Equality of men before him.”* 

The Fundamental rmnlram of the Sikh 
religion saith : 

“ There is but One God, whose name is 
True, the Creator, the All-pervading, devoid 
of fear and enmity. Immortal, Unborn, Seh- 
begotten ; Bealise by the Master’s Grace. 
Worship Him. 

He was True in the beginning. He was 
True in the primal age. He is True now, 
and He will ever be True, says Nanak,”t 
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* “ Why worship the second, who talffis 
birth and dies ; worship the One ^^alone who 
pervades the lands and the waters ”* 

“ Whom shall I caU the second ? There is 
none. In all there is that Spotless One t 

Numerous Muhammads have there beei^ 
and multitudes of Brahmas, Vishnoos and 
Shivas, thousands of peers and prophets, and 
lacs of saints and holy men ; “ But the 
of Lords is the One Lord, Creator, Ood of the 
True Name, 0 Nanak ! His qualities, with 
out and beyond reckoning, are beyond com- 
prehension.”* “ Do not fall in useless struggles. 
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worship not another than God, bow not to ^;he 
dead.” ♦ 

The Master combined the excellencies of 
preceding reformers, says Cunningham, in his 
History of tlie Sikhs, and he avoided the more 
grave errors into which they had fallen. In- 
stead of the circumscribed divinity, the anthro- 
pomorphous God of Ramanand and Kabir, he 
loftily invokes the Lord as the One ; the Sole, 
the Timeless being, the Creator, the Self-existent, 
the Incomprehensible and the Everlasting. He 
likens the Deity to Truth, which was before the 
world began, which is, and which shall endure 
for ever, as the ultimate idea or cause of all we 
know and behold. He addresses equally the 
Mullah and the Pandit, the Dervaish and the 
Sannyassee, and he tells them to remember that 
Lord of Lords who had seen come and go 
numberless Muhammads, Vishnus and Shivas.” 

' For Nanak,” says Frederic Fincot, in his 
essay on ‘ Sikhism ’ in The Religious Systems of 
the World, “ there was no such thing as a God for 
the Hindus, a god for the Muhammadans, and 

* Rog Sorath, M. 1, Asht., Sb. 1 (1). 
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»^god or gods for the outer heathen ; for him 
there was but one God, not in the likeness of 
man, like Rama, not a creature of attributes 
and passions, like .the Allah of Muhammad ; 
but one sole, indivisible, self-existent, incom- 
prehensible, timeless, all pervading, — to be 
named, but otherwise indescribable and alto- 
gether lovely. Such was Nanak’s idea of the 
Creator and Sustainer of the phenomenal world, 
and it was a conception which at once abrogated 
all petty distinctions of creed, and sect, and 
dogma, and ceremony. The realisation of such 
a God shatters the sophistries of the theologian 
and the quibblings of the dialectitions, it clears 
the brow from the gloom of abstruse pondering 
over trifles, and leaves the heart free for the 
exercise of human sympathies.” 

The great philosophers of the world have 
immensely exercised their brains, and numerous 
ascetics have performed penances and austerit- 
ies and mortified their bodies in the vain attempt 
to fully comprehend and describe God’s nature, 
but were utterly lost in the immensity of their 
subject, and were no wiser than when they 
started. By the exercise of their developed 
intellects, they were able merely to find different 
schools of philosophy, and stifled their souls, 
wherein lay the Kingdom of God “ Bvf’hma, 
born of Vishnu’s navel, studied all the Vedas 
and recited them with a musical throat, and 
yet he comprehended not His Greatness and. 
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to Tiim also metempsichosis remained in mist.’^* 
Even the great Budha himself spent many of 
his years of research in the vain pursuit of com- 
prehending God, but, honest to his conviction, 
he gave up the effort, baffled as he was by the 
immensity of the Divinity and His creation, 
and contented himself to speak no more of Him. 
He was forced by his intellect to declare Four 
axioms that Life was full of ceaseless pain, that 
Pain was due to human cravings, that the ces- 
sation of cravings would lead to happiness, and 
that the eight fold path of righteous conduct 
would result in the negation of cravings and 
therefore to the negation of all pain. The 
problem of existence he described as the result 
of the eternal law of cause and effect, and, 
positively acknowledging no God, no soul 
and no matter, merely because he could compre- 
hend their existence not, he took shelter in the 
doctrine of Nothingness, out of which, on account 
of the law of causation, life and matter had come 
into existence and into which all life was aimed 
to lapse. Not comprehending the nature of 
Divinity through his intellect, circumscribed as 
it was by the limitations of time, space and 

* Ra^ Ooojri, M, 1, Gb. 1, Sh. 2 (1). 
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Cciusality, it became inconvenient to liim to 
acknowledge the existence of the Maker of the 
Eternal Laws, which he himself had found to 
govern the Universe.^ And. yet, it must be added, 
he never openly denied the Existence of God 
either, in spite of the fact that, under the system 
founded by him, the highest aim of man must 
be to make himself extinct and thus freed from 
the pain of birth, to attain Nibban as he called 
it. Other sages of Old have also similarly been 
arguing and reasoning, with the result that six 
recognized system of Indian philosophy, and 
numerous other theories and dogmas, about the 
existence of Life and a higher power, came to 
contest supremacy in human brain. These 
good, honest and highly intellectual people, 
however, did not stop to realize that merely be- 
cause their intellects were limited and God was 
beyond those limits is no reason why, on account 
oftheir own limitations, they should shirk ack- 
nowledging the Great Truth and not make an ef- 
fort to immerse their souls into that i nfinit e- 
ness and then make no attempt to describe. 


In the Master’s creed, as taught by him, it 
is God’s nature to be beyond comprehension 
and beyond description by the human intellect. 
That which may be comprehended and may be 
described and explained is not God. 

“ Invisible, Infinite, Incomprehensible, Un- 
** perceivable. Timeless, Without Destiny, 
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“ Without Caste, Without Birth, Self-Exi^- 
" ent, Without Attachment and Without 
‘ Apprehensions.”* 

Such is the Deity to be worshipped in the 
Master’s religion, and is not to be denied or 
simply ignored, because of these His Attributes. 


‘ He is neither established, nor created. 
He Himself is the Pure One. They who have 
served him have obtained honour. Sing of Him, 
the Sum-total of all virtues, saith Nanak. 
Sing, hear, and put His love into your hearts. 
Thus shall your sorrows be removed and beati- 
tude attained.”*! God is ever true, He is the 
True Lord, and of True Name. He who made 

* Rag, Sorath, M. 1, Gh. 1, Sli. 6 (1). 
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tht? Universe, is and will be, is neither seen nor 
will pass away. He alone who with his hands 
created all things of different colours, descrip- 
tions and species beholds his handiwork, which 
attests of His Greatness. He will do what 
pleaseth Himself ; no order may be issued to 
Him. He is the King, the King of Kings , and 
all remain subject to His wdll, saith Nanak.”* 
Thus the Deity, under whatever name known, 
as Brahm, Hari, Earn, Govind, Allah, &c., 
&c., is incomprehensible, invisible, uncreated, 
eternal, and alone possessing real existence. 


The Master often referred to the philosophi- 
cal systems of his countrymen, says Cunningham, t 
and regarded bliss as the dwelling of the soul 
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with God, He makes the constant use of the 
current language or notions of the time on good 
many other subjects, and says that ‘ he who 
remains bright amid darkness, unmoved amid 
deception, that is, perfect amid temptations, 
should attain happiness.’ He referred to the 
Arabian prophet, and to the Hindu Incarna- 
tions, not as impostors and the diffusers of evil,- 
but as having been truly sent by God to instruct 
mankind, and he lamented that sin should 
nevertheless prevail. Such references to the 
Hindu incarnations and to the Hindu philoso- 
phy have led many a writer to hold that the 
Master believed in them as objects of worship 
and faith. Dr. Ernest Trump openly commits 
himself to this mistaken notion, and says, 
“ we should be wrong in assuming that Nanak 
forbade the worship of other gods on the ground 
of the unity of the Supreme. Far from doing 
so, he took over the whole Hindu Pantheon, 
with all its mythological back ground, with 
the only difierence that the whole was subor- 
dinated to the Supreme Brahm. The position 
of the popular gods was, thereby, though not 
openly attacked, naturally lowered, and their 
service must needs appear less important, yet 
even useless, for the attainment of the highest 
object of mankind.” A little further on. Dr. 
Trump remarks that ‘ it is a mistake if Nanak 
is represented as having endeavoured to unite 
the Hindu and Muhammadan idea about God. 
Nanak remained a thorough Hindu, according to 
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all •his views, and if he had commumonship with 
Mussahnans and many of these became his 
disciples, it was owing to the fact that Sufism, 
which all these Muhammadans were professing 
was in reality nothing but a Pantheism, derived 
directly fromHindu sources, and only outward y 
adapts to the forms of Islam.”* The 
whole of this lengthy discussion of the German 
Translator of a portion of the Adi Chranth is 
based on his attempt to evolve a comprehensive 
s^tem of philosophy out of the Granth Sahib, 
without trying to enter into its spirit, and, 
strange as it may appear, he himself somewhat 
rightly observed that “ Guru Nanak was not 
a speculative philosopher.” All his criticism 
of what appeared to him defective in the train of 
philosophical thought, as he tried to gather 
out of the Granth, has been vain. He ought 
to have remembered that if the Master used the 
prevailing philosophical systems of the country 
in his arguments to illustrate his meaning, this 
does not justify the charge laid against him of 
believing in the Hindu Pantheon. He had to 
employ the common terminology of the langu- 
age in which he preached and in order to com- 
prehend His meaning, a deeper study of His 
teachings was necessary than Dr. Trump 
could afford to do. 


* Tnnilation of the ddi Granth, pp. Ci — Cii- 
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Professor Wilson* also would, with *01, 
Trump, appear to think slightingly of the 
Master’s doctrines as being mere metaphysical 
notions founded on jthe abstractions of 
Soofeeism and the Vedant philosophy. “ But, 
it is difficult,” says Cunningham, “ for any 
one to write about the omnipotence of God 
and the hopes of man, without laying himself 
open to the charge of belonging to one 
speculative school or another.” Cunningham 
quotes certain epigrams and sayings of St. 
Paul and others, and says that such expres- 
sions as ‘ Doth not the Lord fill heaven and 
earth,’ ‘ God in whom we live and move and 
have our being,’ and ‘ of Him, and to Him, and 
through Him are all things,’ might be used to 
declare the Prophet and the Apostle to the 
Pantheists or Materialists. But it neverthe- 
less seems plain that Jeremiah and Paul, and 
likewise Nanak, had another object in view than 
scholastic dogmatism, and that they simply 
desired to impress mankind with exalted no- 
tions of the greatness and goodness of God, by 
a vague employment of general language which 
they knew would never mislead the multitude.” 

“ It is to be remembered,” says Cunning- 
ham, “ that the Sikhs regard the mission of 
Nanak and Govind as the consummation of other 


• As. Res, XVXI, 233 ; and Continuation of History of 
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dispensations including that of Mahomed, a.n<? 
their talk, therefore, of Brahma and Vishnus and 
various heavenly powers, is no more unreason- 
able than the defer fence of Christians to Moses 
and Abraham, and to the arch-angels Michael 
and Grabriel. Such allusions are perhaps more 
excusable in the Sikhs, than the ‘ singular poly- 
theism of Christian mediaeval divines, which 
they grafted on the language, rather indeed 
the principles of Christianity.” 

“ Nanak, indeed, refers continually to 
Hindu notions, but he was not therefore an 
idolater,” says Cunningham,* ” and it should 
further be borne in mind that as St. John could 
draw illustrations from Greek philosophy, so 
could St. Paul make an advantageous use of 
the Greek poets, as was long ago observed, in a 
right spirit by Milton (Speech for the Liberty 
of Unlicensed printing). In the early age of 
Christianity, moreover, the sybilline leaves were 
referred to as foretelling the mission of Jesus, 
but although the spuriousness of the passages is 
now admitted, the Fathers are not accused of 
Polytheism, or of holding Amalthea, a nurse of 
Jupiter, to Ise a real type of the Virgin Mary.” 

It would thus appear that if Guru Nanak 
has sometimes drawn illustrations from the 
Hindu sources, it does not follow from it that 

* Middle ages, iii, 34S, quoted in Cimninaham’s History 
the SiUu. 
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he himself cherished the exact ideas, contaihed 
in those illustrations, as objects of his faith. 
For let it be remembered that he has likewise 
drawn upon the Muhammadan sources for his 
sermons. For this purpose the reader may only 
be referred back to Guru Nanak’s sermon in 
the Musjid at Sultanpore, where he does not de- 
nounce Islam, but has only tried to express a 
better and holier view thereof. 


It must be remembered that, at the time 
of the Master’s advent, the religious atmosphere 
was surcharged with formalities and ceremonial- 
ism, divorced from the spirit. Among the 
Hindus, the ascetic Yogis with all their preten- 
sions of miraculous powers, held the supreme 
control, while the Muhammadans mostly, and 
indeed professedly, revered the Sufi Faqirs, 
who had established a number of shrines and 
mausoleums in Upper India, and exercised con- 
siderable influence in the couubry. As stated 
by Professor Stanlas Guyard,* these Sufis 
borrowed certain ideas about meditation and 
contemplation from the Hindus of India and 
drew their adepts mostly from the ranks of 
heterodoxy. Under these influences, their 
practices had very much departed from the 
original purpose, with which Sufism was 
founded amongst the Moslems of Persia by 

• EncyclopaedM Brittanica (Ninth hdition), Vol. XVI, pace 
Sg4). 
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^ Raibia; and they finally drifted into pantheistic 
beliefs. These latter they appear to have 
engrafted on the monotheistic doctrines of 
Islam, without, however, acknowledging the 
source to which they were indebted for these new 
ideas. They had mostly adopted monastic life, 
like the Yof/is, and their austerities and morti- 
fication of the body may well pale those of the 
Hindu apehorites into insignificance. Both 
Yogis and Sufi derwesAes of Upper India claimed 
supernatural powers, and, as much by the ex- 
hibition of these pretensions as by the human 
sympathies excited for their bodily mortifica- 
cations, they were able to collect hordes of 
credulous followers from amongst the un- 
sophisticated and illiterate masses, to lead them 
to nowhere. This superficially spiritual at- 
mosphere, the Master had to tackle as much as 
the purely irreligious and profane lives of the 
people around him. He had to use language, 
therefore, which they could easily understand, 
and through that language to divert the trend 
of religious thought from the intellect to 
the spirit. 


The second Fimdamental principle of the 
Master’s Creed is the Brotherhood of Man, with- 
out distinction of colour, race, caste or tribe. 
Distinction of caste is one of the fundamental 
institutions, resting on religious sanction, of 
the Hindus, amongst whom the Master had to 
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preach. “ Caste may be generally described 
as the theory and practice of hereditary soc^l 
distinctions, carried to the extremest limits, and 
confirmed by the’ sanction of religion. The 
spirit is more or less present in most societies 
which have attained a high organization ; but 
carried to an extreme, it is a barrier to all pro- 
gress, since in effect it is an enormous system of 
privilege.”* The Master knew that spiritual 
development, religious reform and social pro- 
gress could not be possible under a system of 
privileges, which vested the monopoly of spiritual 
evolution and religious sanctity in the higher 
castes, and debarredthose of the lower castes from 
these advantages. While the latter could, 
in their humility at any rate, save their soulsfrom 
getting hardened, and were easy for the Master 
to approach, \vith his message, the vanity of the 
higher castes, who enjoyed extraordinary social 
privileges, shut them away from the light that 
was being sent down to them. These wasted 
fcheir freedom and opportunities in becoming 
slaves to things. The Master had pity for 
these privileged classes, for the rich and noble, 
as much as he had for the Chandal, the Pariah, 
the pauper and the criminal. The social privi- 
leges, the riches and the pleasures of life seemed 
to him to be greater tragedies than the un- 
touchability, the poverty and the sorrow. 

The Master emphatically denounced caste 
in most unmistakable terms, and established the 


* Sir 0. Gougb. 
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equality of man before God, who only wanted 
the purity of thought and action in human 
beings, endowed with the Divine Spark, to 
favour them with a Realization of Him and 
the ultimate Emancipation. 

Caste and Birth will not be of avail ; 

Go and ask those who know the Truth ; 

That’s the caste and that descent. 

Which is defined by deeds.* 

What can the caste do ? Ascertain Truth, f 

Value the light within, ask not of caste ; 
For caste there is none hereafter, t 

“ Just as the grand idea of the IncompxC' 
hensible Unity, which could only be named 
and adorned, levelled all distinctions of creed 
and caste, so did the great truth of the Brother- 
hood of man sweep away the barriers of nation, 
tribe and station. Nanak taught that all men 
areTequal before God ; that there is no high, 
no low, no dark, no fair, no privileged, no out- 
caste, all are equal both in race and in creed, 
in political rights and in religious aspirations .§ 

• Rag Parbhati, U. 1, Sh. 6. 

tTB H5H "s vbKI, ire 'ura feu sjaife i 

tTU, TT V3 h, 5U UUM oI>^ I 

tVarMajh, M. 1, Pauri 

t Ra« Asa, M. 1, Sli. 3. 
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Dr. Trump remarks that the institution ^of 
caste was not directly assailed by Nanak ; but, 
immediately after tms remark, he quotes the 
last-mentioned shabad of the Asa Rag and goes 
on to say that emancipation is not confined 
to the higher castes, but made accessible to all 
men, even to the chandal. Different stories 
are therefore cited in the Granth, that even the 
lowest men attained to salvation by muttering 
the name (of God), Nanak received all men as 
his disciples without any regard to caste, recog- 
nising in all the dignity of human birth and thus 
laid the foundations of a popular religion.” 
This shows how a mere superficial study of the 
Granth Sahib has led Dr. Tnimp to record 
inconsistent expressions. He has, in fact, 
in more than pne place, expressed 
contradictory views, and, laudable though his 
attempt of translating Guru Granth Sahib 
may have been, his hasty conclusions and unwar- 
ranted opinions, point to his scanty infor- 
mation and want of keen insight, and, therefore, 
are deeply to be regretted. 


‘‘ Those two ideas, the Unity of God and 
the Brotherhood of man,” says Pincot, ‘‘ while 
uniting all classes on a common basis, at the 
same time, separated those who accepted them 
from the rest of their coimtrymen as an associ- 
ation of God-fearing republicans ; for what 
Nanak claimed was Liberty from •prescribed\^ 
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traraynds. Equality before God, and the FratemiiyX 
of Mankind. The practical application of the| 
doctrines thus taught led to the formation of a \ 
new nationality, the disciples of the great teacher 
becoming a republicah fraternity, which gradu- 
ally consolidated into a separate nation Dj the 
necessity for struggling for the liberty they 
claimed.” 

Thus unity of God and unity of man- 
kind were the two fundamental doctrines 
of the Master’s Creed. “ Unison is the word,” 
says Isaac Taylor, “ which characterises true 
religion and describes the upper world.” This 
was theMaster’s religion and this he preached to 
his followers. “ Oneness,” both of God and of 
mankind, was his motto, and he preached that 
whereas God is One, it wiU be the principal 
source of eternal beatitude for all brethren 
{Bhais, Sikhs) to dwell together in perfect unity. 
As God Himself is One, so is He pleased with 
Oneness. Produce concord and avoid discord ; 
love all, despise none and produce Oneness. ; 
believe in One, love One and Oneness, and be 
One. 

Next to the above fundamental princi- 
ples come the means of man’s salvation. But,, 
before proceeding to explain the means of salva- 
tion, it seems necessary to know what con- 
stituted salvation, as taught by the Master. It 
has already been remarked that the Master no- 
where entered upon metaphysical or philosophi- 
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cal discussions, and that, in interpreting ^is 
teachings, we are to keep all subtleties of the 
Hindu philosophy out of our consideration, and 
must put only popular construction upon the 
words used by him. That* the Master believed 
in the trans m igration of souls is doubtless true. 
Hedidteachof a previous birth and did consider 
the present as the result of the deeds of the past. 
The present life is sure to be followed by another, 
whose nature will be determined by our own 
good or bad actions. This apprehension of a 
future birth is what troubles the soul of man, 
and thus it is to get rid of this apprehension, 
which is a source of happiness to the soul. 

No man but is striving hard to be happy. 
The attainment of everlasting happiness, the 
end which every man is trying to achieve, is 
what the Master believed to be the salvation. 
In what form that eternal beatitude is attained 
is not discussed. But the Master did teach that 
it could be reached, even in this life, and con- 
sisted of living tvith God and in God.* “ Rare 
are such holy men in whose pure hearts lives 
the True one ; seek the Lord’s protection, and 
let the spirit meet the Divine, saithNanakf 

* Cunningham, howerer, says that Naiiak regarded bliss as 
the dwelling of the soul with God, after its punitary transmigra- 
tion should have eeased. 

t Kag Sorath, M. I. Sh. S, 
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On^ enjoys eternal happiness when God is con- 
stantly with him : and in which form he himself 
would then be, the Master has not cared much 
to discuss. 


Those are saved with whom the Father 
is pleased, on whom He bestows His favours. 
“ He whom God favours, 0 Nanak, finds the 
Lord.” The effort of the human soul is to be 
directed to the single purpose to please the 
Lord and win His favours. Cunningham says 
that “ the extension of Grace is linked with 
the exercise of our will and the beneficent use 
of our faculties. God, says Nanak, places 
salvation in good works and uprightness of 
conduct ; the Lord will ask of man, “ What 
has he done,” and the Teacher further required 
timely repentance of men, saying, “ if not 
until the day of reckoning the sinner abaseth 
himself, punishment shall overtake him.” 


It is the training of one’s Swrt (Soul- 
Consciousness) for constant commumon with 
the Supreme that may lead to the unfoldment 
of the soul ; and tlus training cannot come 
so long as the mind, indulged in earthly cravings 
and low appetites, is dragging the Suit i^own. 
from its spiritual ideal. It is in this training 
that Devotion to Him, Meditation of His True 
Name with a heart full of Faith, and pure 
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moral deeds, become the means, by which 
Grace of the Almighty may be deserved. It 
is for this training that the need of the Guru 
or Preceptor is essential. It is by complying 
with the instruction received from the Guru 
that one may train his Soul-Consciousness and 
prepare his Spirit for the reception of Grace. 
This obviously implies strict obedience to the 
Guru’s Word. 

Some Western writers have misunderstood 
the injunction to render implicit obedience to 
the Guru and have been led to remark that 
the “ chief duty of the disciple is blind obedience 
to his Guru.”* Compliance with the instruc- 
tions of the Guru, and rendering manual service 
to him, with the clear and conscious end in 
view of humble self-abasement and reception 
of Grace, is by no means a blind obedience to 
be so lightly and contemptuously spoken of. 
For, “ without the Guru, Love cannot be in- 
spired, and the jSlth of ego cannot be removed.”t 
It is in love and devotion that services are 
performed and obedience rendered. How else 
may the filth of ego be washed away, and how 
else may lessons in humility be learnt. This 
is but a mode in which one may melt his soul 
and pour it out at the Lord’s feet. In receiving 
ordinary education of the world, a pupil in 

* Dr. Trump Adi Uraiitb, p. cx. 

f Sri Rag, U. 1, Asht, Sb. 1 1. 
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hi&xelementary stages iias to accept a lot from 
his teacher, ivithout questioning why and 
wherefor in respect of the lessons he receives ; 
and it seems strange how in one’s spiritual 
training, acceptance of the Guru’s word, without 
question, regarding the development of one’s 
character and soul for being fitted to receive 
the Lord’s Grace, may be contemptuously 
mentioned by people who might have known 
better. Such remarks merely betray spiritual 
bankruptcy. 

O man, how canst thou obtain emancipation 
without Love 1 

Through Guru’s Word, shall He manifest 
Himself within thee and grant thee 
Treasures of Devotion. 

0 man, love God as lotus loves the water : 

The more it is beaten by the waves, the 
more it unfolds itself ; 

Having received its life in water, it dies 
without it. 

0 man, love God as fish loves the water : 

The more the water, the more joyous is 
it and contented in mind and body, 

Without water, liveth not for a moment : 
God knoweth its heartache. 

0 man, love God as the Chatrik loves the 
rain ; 

The tanks full, the lands green, are of no 
avail, without a single drop of rain from 
above. 

0 man, love God as the Chakwi loves the 
sun : 
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Sleepetli not for a moment, livetli -islose 
to what ia so distant.* 

* Sri Bag. M. 1.(11); 
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»^In his devotion to the Lord, the Master 
likens the disciple to a bride, preparing herself 
for the reception of the Bridegroom. It is 
by self-surrender that she pleaseth her Beloved. 
But she must attend to her toilet and so look as 
to inspire love at first sight. So must the 
disciple prepare his soul for receiving Lord’s 
Grace. 


All are the Husband’s brides ; all adorn 
themselves 

When they come for estimates, fancy dress 
is declared un-natural : 

By hypocrisy the Bridegroom’s affection 
is not gained : Counterfeit overguilding 
is but miserable. 

O God, thus may the Bride enjoy the 
Bridegroom : 

Whomso Thou favoureth are the accepted 
wives, those thou adornest of Thy Own 
Grace. 

Those that are adorned with the Guru’s 
Word, live in body and mind with Thee, 
the Bridegroom ; 

With folded hands they stand and wait 
for Thee, to Truth they pray and pray : 

Steeped in the colour of Devotion, ever 
living in fear of the Truth, they are dyed 
in the true colours of Love. 
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The Bride shall never be 
abideth with Sat Guru, 


widow 


The Bridegroom is ever delightful, young, 
true, neither dieth nor divoreeth, 

Ever sports with the Bride : genuine is 
His Grace and will. 


Amongst women is she beautiful, on whose 
forehead is the Jewel of Love ; 

Her beauty and wisdom are charming, on 
account of her infinite Love of the True 
One ; 

Without the Bridegroom she knoweth no 
man : Such is her love and affection for 
the True Master. 


O thou, that art asleep in the dark night, 
how shall thy night pass without the 
Bridegroom. 

Thy bosom burns, thy body is on lire, and 
thy heart too, O lady, is consumed. 

In vain is thy beauty, 0 lady, for the 
Bridegroom meeteth thee not. 

Bridegroom is in thy bed, thou, 0 bride 
knoweth it not, so asleep thou art. 

Bridegroom is awake, thou art asleep, who 
may wake thee up. 
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May the True Guru meet thee, Mayst thou- 
live in Fear of Him, Love shall be'thy- 
companion, saith Nanak.* 


* Sri Rag. il. l.Aaht. 5^.2. 
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In another hymn the Master rem^ks 
what should the innocent girl, who has known 
no union with the Bridegroom, do, and he 
answers that she may go and enquire from 
those that have obtained the bliss of Union, as 
to how they have acheived it, and then 
declares : 

Accept as good whatever He doth ; 

Leave off thine own wisdom ; 

By His love thou shalt possess thy soul ; 

Ever think of His Feet. 

Do as He biddeth thee to do, 

Give up thy body and soul to Him • 

Such should be thy perfumery : 

Thus says the United Bride to thee, 

O sister. 

So shalt thou meet thy Lord*. 

• Tilang M. 1. 
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Surrender thyself, so mayst thou meet 
thy Lord, 

No other wisdom can be of avail. 

The day He looks on thee shall count. 
For the bride has then gained all treasur- 
es. 

Whoso is loved by the Lord is the wedded 
one. 

She is also the queen of all, saith Nanak. 

Dyed in this colour, blissful in peace, 

Living day and night in Love, 

Thou shalt attain the perfection of beauty, 
and of Love, and of Wisdom.* 


•Tiiang, M. 1. 
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It is in the measure of the effort that a 
human soul makes to deserve Divine love 
that God sends down His Grace, and not by 
t h i n king or even feeling that one is worthy of 
that love. Indeed he, who” believes that he has, 
by his life and character, deserved God’s Love 
is hardly worthy of it. It is in utter humility 
and absolute self -surrender that one may become 
worthy of His Grace. One must live by love 
and admiration, and recognize that he is 
unworthy of God’s love, before the sacrament 
of Love comes to him. The Master says : 

What love is this that takes one to another. 

Those are the approved Lovers, who remain 
ever absorbed. 

Who accept as good what He doth, not 
good what He doth not. 

They are not the lovers, wlio make 
calculations with Him.* 

This constant absorption in the Name, 
in the Lord of Love, mentioned in this stanza, 
brings us to the practice of meditation of God’s 
Name, which is such an essential feature of the 
Sikh religion — “ muttering of God’s name,” as 
Dr. Trump has so scoffingly translated the 
word japna. The vfovdsjapna, simarna, dhyana, 

*Asa di For, Sh. 2j. 
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swfwiaare used synonjunously by the Master, 
for ihe efforts of a human soul to enter into 
communion with the Divine. It is continuoua 
communion with God that is to be aimed at 
by the disciple, and his efforts are to continue 
till it is achieved. When achieved, it would 
require no effort, but the disciple will then 
ever abide with Him. “ When rising, when 
sitting, when sleeping, and when waking, 
ever and always, remember God,” saith the 
Master.* 

The word used for worship in the 
Fundamental mantram of the Sikh religion is 
Jap, and that is the title of the Sikh morning 
prayer, which is also recited at the beginning 
of all functions. The manner of this worship is 
explained in various places in the Granth SaMb, 
and it involves eight-fold exercise, which may 
be summarised thus : 

1. Purity of body and mind. 

2. Silence. 

3. Meditation on the meaning of the 

mantram. 

4. Concentration of mind. 

o. Patience and contentment. 

e. Faith and reverence in intellect. 

7. Santsang or company of holy men. 

8. Conforming life' or one’s deeds to the 

sense of the mantram. 

* God, ^953. 3^3, tf 'did, 
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These are the exercises in which the disciple 
must constantly develop his soul, and wha'^ver 
detracts him from them must be avoided. 


It is now necessary to refer briefly to the 
basic principle of the Sikh Ethics, as taught 
by the Master. In this respect also, as in 
most others to which reference has already 
been made. Dr. Trump has fallen in a grave 
error in remarking that in a rebgion where 
highest object of life is the extinction of 
individual existence, there can be no room for 
a system of moral duties,” and in assuming 
that “ Sikhism is not a moralising Deism.” The 
absurdity of these remarks is so apparent 
that it would have hardly needed refutation, 
had it not been the fact that more than one 
European writer, and some of the Indian 
writers also, who have ever needed something 
to support a misrepresentation of the Sikh 
religion, have often drawn upon Dr. Trump’s 
authority. Sikhism nowhere teaches the 
extinction of individual existence as the object 
of life, and the reader of this volume appears to 
stand in no need of being reminded that the 
Master enjoined the purest morality, both in 
deed and thought, upon his disciples. He 
again and again insists on the suppression of 
earthly cravings and prohibits the soul being 
subjected to the pleasures of the senses. Indeed 
these lessons he had begun to inculcate even 
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in his early years, when he denounced the 
cerbmonies of the Yagoypwit and purification 
from SvtcJc. It was in the same strain that 
throughout his life he addressed all those whom 
he found engaged in symbolism and formalities^ 


The ethics of Sikhism are in fact based on 
the soundest possible foundation. The purity 
of conduct and the performance of moral 
duties, however, have not been made an end in 
itself for human conduct. It is only a means 
to an end. It has already been explained that 
Salvation according to the Sikh religion lies 
in the human soul abiding in eternal happiness 
at the Feet of the Lord, and that it may be 
achieved only by deserving and obtaining the 
Grace of God. In order to deserve the bestowal 
of Grace, seU-surrender in the Love of GU)d is 
absolutely essential. This self-surrender does 
not necessarily mean extinction of individual 
existence, but it does mean subordinating one’s 
own will to the will of the Supreme. Man must 
bring all his actions into line with the Will 
of the Supreme Lord of the Universe, love of 
whom is the essential qualification of the 
disciple. 


Perish all such actions, in the performance 
of which my Supreme Beloved may be 
forgotten ; 
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That, saith Nanak, is the approved and 
loving conduct, which may de^rve 
honour in the Court of the Almighty 
Master.* 


What a beautiful maxim is thus laid down 
tojcontrol all human actions and activities. 
Avoid all such deeds which may distract thee 
from the Lord. The fundamental principles 
of the Sikh religion, we have seen, are the 
Unity of God, to whom all love is due, and 
absolute equality of man and service of 
humanity. Under a system like this, there was 
no necessity for dogmatisation aloout moral 
duties of man. The purity of morals, in the 
performance of both positive and negative 
duties, is an essential qualification, without 
which it would not be possible for the mind 
to attend to his spiritual functions without 
distraction. These, therefore, may well be 
described as a means to the means of one’i 
salvation. 

It has been explained above that the Master 
directed all human conduct to be subjected to 
the One simreme duty of Remembrance of the 
Lord and Devotion to His Name. He taught 

• Var Vadihans, M. 4., ShUdc. M. 1. 
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that all htunan desires and deeds, which lead 
hunian soul away from this suprMne ^ duty, 
must be annihilated. But the Master did not 
confine his moral injunctions to such negative 
efforts of the human soul. Budha’s negation 
of human cravings having thus, in the Master’s 
teachings, been baaed on the fundamental 
duty as above stated to sustain it, the Master 
draws attention to the further development of 
the human soul in the performance of its 
positive functions. The Master has likened 
me human soul to a trader, who carries his 
capital into his business, not merely to protect 
it from wastage, but also to earn further profit 
and to add to what he had and thereby to 
augment his resources. 

0 man, thou hast come to earn profit ; 

What trash art thou engaged in ? 

The night is ending,* 

God has, in His supreme Beneficmce, 
endowed human soul with a spark of spmtaal 
existence, and this is the capital winch has 
been supplied to the Trader to do his busineas 
during this earthly existence. 


* vufl, ^ wfe 1 
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Trade, Trade, O merchant, and protect 
thy goods : g 

Purchase such goods that may in the end 
go with thee ! 

Financier is wise and shall hereafter look 
for thy stock in trade ! 

Remember the Lord, O brother mine. 

Collect the goods of Lord’s Praise, that 
on seeing thy gains, the Lord may be 
pleased 1 

Those that have not the capital of Truth, 
How can they be comfortable ? 

Trade in false (counterfeit) goods degradeth 
both mind and body : 

Such (trader), like the ensnared animal. 
Shall suffer extreme pain and shall ever 
cry in agony : 

Counterfeit (goods) shall not be accept- 
ed in the Treasury : 

Trader in them shall receive no audience 
from the Lord or the Guru. 

Counterfeit shall receive no respect. 

Counterfeit shall succeed not, 

Counterfeit shall earn but counterfeit ; 

Such (trader) shall come and go, with the 
loss of all honour. 

Counsel thy mind with the Guru’s word 
and sing praises of the Lord, saith Nanak; 

Be steeped in the Love of Lord’s Name 
thou mayst have no burdens and no 
doubts : 
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Meditate on the Lord : Ample shall be 
.j thy profits, and thou shalt march on 
fearlessly, with the Lord's Name in thy 
mind :* 

Questioned what* His profession was and 
how he spent His Life, the Master sang the 
following beautiful hymn, in Rag Gauri Bairor- 
gan : — 

Aye : I am the Trader in the Lord’s Name ! 
Thy Name, O Lord, T buy as stock in 
Trade ! 

1. Be I a deer, live I in the jungle, and 
eat I the wild growth ; 

May my Master grant me, of His grace, 
union with the Lord ! 

•Bn Baf;. M. 1, 23. 
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My all may then be sacrificed ! 

2. Be I a Kokil, live I in the mango grove, 
and sound I the pleasant notes of 
meditation ! 

May I meet my Master, in due course ; 

I shall then grow immensely handsome ! 

3. Be I a fish, live I in water, and know 
I the secrets of Life ; 

May I be surrounded by my Master all 
round ; 

With open arms shall I then meet Him ! 

4. Be I a Nagan, live I in the earth, and 
fearless I be on hearing the Divine tune ; 

May I be, ever and always the svhagan 
(the wedded bride), 

Ever absorbed in the Supreme Lord, 
Shall I be, saith Nanak ! 

Gauii Bairagan. M. 1, 19. 
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Such is the positive trade which the Master 
enjoics upon disciples to engage in. Man is 
not merely to abstain from evil thought and 
evil deed, however necessary it is for him to do 
so ! Enough it is not for him to think right 
and do right, essential as these qualities are. 
He is to base his abstention and his performance 
on the fundamental principle of Love of God 
and the realisation of His Name in all his 
deeds of omission and commission. Upon that 
fundamental ground work, he is to build up 
his trade and earn profit, so that the capital, 
with which he was endowed, may multiply 
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hundred thousand fold, and the Great Capi- 
talist may receive him with open arms : * 

Nanak is Thy Merchant, 0 Lord ! 

Thou art his Capital ! 

Anxiety must vanish when he praisetli 
Thee and prayeth to Thee,* 

God, conceived as Bridegroom, is to be 
worshipped and adored. How can the human 
soul, steeped in sins, be honoured by the Hus- 
band, asks the Master ? 

My mind abideth not steadily with the 
All Merciful : 

Avaricious, hypocrite, sinful, fraudulent, 

Attached more and more it is to the 
Maya. 

1. The Five (deadly sins) live secretly 
within, 

Mind is not stable, it wandereth about 
homeless : 

2. (Say we ;) Garlands of Flowers shall 
I put on. 

Decorations shall I wear , when the Bride- 
groom Beloved shall come unto me. 

* Bag Vadihans, M. 1, Qh. 1, 1 (4). 
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3. Five companions have I and yet the 
Bridegroom is alone. 

Fundamental Truth is : the soul shall 
depart. 

4. The soul with its Five companions 
shall tlien cry ! 

When, carried to the Financier, accounts 
are rendered, saith Nanak.* 

If it were stated that the Master did not 
dogmatise about Ethics or moral duties of Man, 
the statement may be tolerated. But to say 
that there was no room in his teachings for a 
system of moral duties is simply absurd. With 

• Asa, 6h. 5, M. 1, 34. 
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T^ard to those who harangued huge audiences 
about their moral duties, the Master declared 
thus : 

1, He speaketh lies, he swalloweth what 
is prohibited ; 

(And yet) he goeth out to preach to 
others : 

He deceiveth himself, and leadeth others 
into deception ; 

Such, saith Nanak, seemeth to be the 
Leader ! 

2, He himself knoweth not, and preacheth 
to others, 

Such is the Leader J 

3, Blind himself, leadeth he the way ; 
Driveth the whole party into Destruction; 
Meeteth with utter condemnation in the 

hereafter : 

Such seemeth to be the Leader !* 

« Var Hajhll. 1. Shlok, U. 1. 
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In another place, the Master beautifull7 
illustrates the condition of those hypocrites, 
who talk a lot about ethics but follow not one 
line of what they preach. He says : 

Tread I not on the path indicated : 

Yet declare 1 that I have reached the 
destination : 

With Thee, my Hnsband, 1 am not on 
speaking terms : 

How can I find comfortable residence 
at Home ?* 

It has already been remarked that the 
Master grounded all his teachings on the supreme 
duty of man to please the Almighty Father in 
order to deserve His Grace, and he directed all 
deeds to be abandoned which lead one astray . 
from this path. All austerities and all moral 
deeds, without their ground work, were 
declared by Him as fruitless. All actions, per- 
formed without loss of sight of the ideal to be 
attained, and which may advance the soul 
towards that ideal, are declared by the Master 
to be meritorious. All deeds, in the perform- 
ance of which the ideal is forgotten and which 
lead one away from it, are forbidden. The 
disciple with his mind fixed on the ideal is caUed. 

*Bag Vadihans, U. 1, Gh. 1, 2 (3). 
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Gurmukh and one with his mind away from 
the same is called Manmukh. The latter, 
notwithstanding his deeds of benevolence,' is 
declared to be the sakat, switched off from the 
ideal, and the former in spite of his extreme 
poverty and consequent inability to do much 
worldly good to others, is the Gurmukh. With 
regard to the sakat the Master has declared 
thus ; 


Don't go near the sakat, 

Avoid him from a distance ; 

Touch not a smoked vessel. 

Lest it give thee some stain !* 

The Master enjoins upon the disciple to 
keep company with Gtirmukhs, those who 
would keep him in touch with the ideal, those 
whose own souls tend towards the Lord and 
who can guide the disciple on his march towards 
the Lord. It is here that the Master declared 
the disciple’s devotion to the Gurmukh in the 
following forceful lines : — 

Whoever tells me of Thee, 0 Lord ! 

What shall I present him with ? 

^3* '3^® II 
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I shall sever my head ofF and offer it to 
• him for a seat : 

I shall then serve him, without head on 
my body. 

Why shall I not die ? Why shall I not give 
up my life ? 

It is the Lord that is thus glorified in him I* 

The Master in another beautiful stanza 
called upon the disciple to make the supreme 
sacrifice, before stepping into the path of 
discipleship. He says : 

Wantest thou to delight in Love ? 

Head on the palm of thy hand, come unto 
my path ! 

Sacrifice thy head, waiver not ! 

Then alone step forth into this path.t 

* Bag Vadihans M, 1, Gb. 1, Sb. 3, 
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It must be remembered that Sikhism, as 
teught by the Master, is a religion of individjial 
instruction. Each disciple has to subordinate 
his ego to the Will of the Master before he can 
be led along the path of spiritual progress, 
and consequently there can be no room in 
such a system of any dogmatic assertion 
about the actions which all may perform or 
abstain from. The groundwork' of ethics has 
been laid down in unmistakable terms, and 
the individual effort to attain the Ideal have to 
be guided according to the stage to which the 
soul has already progressed. As this progress 
must vary with each individual, so must the 
Gurmukh guide him onward. 

^ People have often mortified their bodies 
in order to develop the spirit. The Master, 
however, addressed the Lord thus : — 

For Thee, 0 Lord, am steeped in Love ! 

Numerous Thy Names, Numerous Thy 
forms ! 

Indescribable and immeasurable Thy 
Attributes ! 

To see Thee, 0 Lord, 

The gods suffered austerities, starvation 
and wanderings, 

The Yogis and celibates adopted rigid 
conduct, 

And they put on ochre clothes. 
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In search of Thee, 

They abandoned homes and palaees, 
elephants and steeds, countries and 
domains ; 

The preceptors, the prophets and the 
genuine seekers. 

Gave up the world, and then approached 
Thee ! 

They abandoned appetites, normal pleasures 
and delicacies ; 

They spurned cloth and put on skins ; 

They mortified their bodies with pain, at 
Thy door ! 

Steeped in Thy N ame is the Dervish I 

(Thus) hath he adopted, O Lord I 

the skin, the beggar’s bowl and the staff, 
the tuft, the thread and the loin cloth. 

I masquerade in Thee, 

Thou my Master ! 

What other caste shall Nanak speak of.* 
•Asa Gh. 4. M. 1, 33. 
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It is obvious that in a system such as this, 
where salvation of the human soul is clewed 
to be a pme matter of Grace, prayer, individual 
as well as congregational, must find a prominent 
place ; and on the bestowal of Grace all past 
sins must be completely washed away. The 
Master does not ask the disciple to fly away from 
the world. This indeed the disciple cannot do. 
Nor does he teach that the world, as we see it, 
does not exist, that it is all an illusion and 
much of a dream. Under a belief such as 
this, there could hardly be a scope for individual 
effort. On the other hand, the Master 
declared the universe as the creation of the 
Lord, and proclaimed that “ real was the 
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Creation of the Beal One”.* Again, ‘‘this 
uihverse is the Residence of the True One 
The True One liveth therein.”t It is in this 
real universe that individual soul has des- 
cended to work up its elevation and it is 
not by spurning it that the elevation can be 
attained. Let the matter be subservient 
to the spirit within, let the spirit remain fixed 
on the Ideal and be guided along the path 
by the Master’s word, and let the spirit con- 
tinuously remain in communion and pray for 
Grace, and thus may it be raised. Forgiveness 
of sins will then come of Divine Grace and in 
this lies the consolation of Sikhism, 

Born in sins, 

Committing sins, 

Always living in sins : 

The dirt will not go by washing. 

Even though we may wash a hundred 
times ! 

Should He forgive. 

Shall we be forgiven, 

Else, dirt will go on cumulating it 

• Jspji. XXXI. 
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As a huge ocean is full of water, 

So are my sins, O Lord ! ^ 

Be Merciful and Gracious : 

Thou hast refloated sunken stones'!* 

The Master himself declared and consoled 
all by saying : 

Be no sceptics, O people 
A grain of fire consumeth lacs of stacks 
of fuel,t 

•Sag Oowri, M. 1. Sh. 17. 
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The Master’s Chcbch. 

They oome when sent, O Nanak ! 

They go back when recalled.* 

This is what the Master said about the inis> 
sioDS of the Prophets, who have from time to 
time appeared in this world to teach and reform. 
They jdl knew that they had but a brief span of 
life, within which to perform the task imposed 
upon them, and yet they found that the world 
was too big and the work too heavy to be per- 
formed singlehanded. Consequently, they tramed 
some of their followers and sent them out to carry 
their messages to peoples whom they themselves 
could not approach. It was thus that moat 
of the Churches that we find established in the 
world came into existence. The great Budha 
trained his first disciples, and commissioned them 
thus : “ Go out, 0 Bhikshus, and wander 
about for the benefit and welfare of the many, 

* VIW A ' AcP , ul fs iTfe I 
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in mercy for the gods and men, and for their 
advantage. Proclaim, 0 Bhikshus, the prin- 
ciples of the grand Uhama, and preach the 
pure and perfect life, that has been taught unto 
you.” He established the congregation, called 
the Sangha, and the Mantram which his dis- 
ciples adopted was “Om ! I take refuge in the 
Budha ; I take refuge in the Sangha ; I take 
refuge in Truth.” Thus was the Budhist 
Church established for the propagation of the 
creed which he preached, and the construction 
of numerous Viharas for the training of the 
Bhikshus followed, in the centuries which 
succeeded Budha’s death. Christ also, before 
his departure from this earth, collected his 
eleven disciples, for the twelfth was an apost.ite 
who had betrayed him, and told them : “Go 
ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Sou, 
and of the Holy Ghost : teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” These were the early Christian mission- 
aries who preached abroad and established his 
Church after he himself had gone. Muhammad 
had similarly a select following, whom he called 
the Exiles and the Allies, because the former 
had followed him to Medina and the latter had 
found him shelter there, when he was virtually 
driven out of Mecca, and addressed them thus 
before his death : “ The number of believers 

will increase, but that of the Allies never can. 
They were my family with whom I found a 
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home. Do good to those who do good to them 
and break friendship with those who are hostile 
to them.” And his parting command to his 
followers was : — First — Expel all idolaters 
from Arabia. Second . — ^Allow all proselytes 
equal privileges with yourselves. Third . — 
Devote yourselves to incessant prayer.” Follow- 
ing his admonition, and perhaps partly by ex- 
tending unduly its implications, the followers 
of Muhammad spread the awe of the scimetar, 
not only by driving the idolaters from Arabia, 
but also following them and those of other 
countries abroad. Thus was the Islamic Church 
also found and spread, as much by preaching, 
as by the use of the scimetar to back it up. 

The Church founded by the Master, how- 
ever, though after the fashion of Budha in its 
inception, had a difiEerent implication. In His 
case, the Master’s Spirit was to remain incarnate 
in human body, after the First of the bodies 
had ended its days on the earth. Before His 
ascension, the Master transfused his Spirit into 
the heart of his disciple, Lehna, who was thence- 
forward called Angad, made of the Master’s 
Own Essence : and this Spirit was ordained to 
continue to work in Nine more bodies for 
a period of over two hundred years. The 
burden of the world was too heavy to be light- 
ened in one earthly existence. Thus the Master 
remained at the head of the Church he had 
founded, for nine more generations, after he 
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had left his own body. The Master had 
ascended to the Divine, but the Master had 
survived on the earth. Thus He was the 
Centre of the Sikh Church ; and continued 
as such till time came of His final ascension 
at the close of the Tenth Mastership, when 
The Master’s Word, as contained in the 
Granth Sahib, the Holy Book, was in- 
stalled in the Supreme Command of the 
Church. “ By the Command of the Almighty 
Lord has the Panth been established : All 
Sikhs are hereby ordained to believe in the 
Granth Sahib as the Guru. Yea, believe in 
the Holy Book, for thkis the Manifest Body 
of the Master. Those, who have a pure heart, 
may find the Master in His Word.”* 


Sangat or the Congregation commands res* 
pect next to theMaster in His Church. It is in 
the Sangat that the Gurmukh, i. e., the illumined 


* Gum Gobind Singh ji. 
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soul of the saintly disciple, imparts illumina- 
tion to the others. It wiH be remembered that 
the Master during his travels had established a 
number of Mamis in different parts of southern 
Asia, where the disciples had to congregate 
daily and occasionally to sing the sacred songs, 
to pray to the Almighty Father, and to solve 
their spiritual difficulties from the Bhaiji or 
the Reverend Brother, who was placed in charge 
of the Manji by the Master Himself. It was 
here that the Master’s work was continued by 
the Reverend Brother, who always presided at 
the congregations, and instructed the Brothers 
in their spiritual, religious, social and moral 
duties. These early Sikhs, few in number, always 
made up the deficiency of numbers by their zeal 
and sincerity, by their piety and love, by their 
sacrifices and by their service of others. These 
Sangats were the noblest examples in history of 
assemblies of pious and spiritual enthusiasts, 
of truthful and mutually confiding seekers 
after Truth, and of humble and sincere 
servants of humanity. Men with strong 
determination and Faith, and yet extremely 
meek and loving in nature, no nobler speci- 
men of humanitarian organization than of 
these has ever been in existence or conceived. 
Each disciple learnt his lessons of Service 
ky serving and obeying the Reverend 
Brother, as he would serve and obey the 
Master Himself, and wherever the Sikh 
went he carried his duty of un-ostenta_ 
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tious service of the public, of those who needed 
help and succour, with him. Misery and pain, 
wherever found or heard of, attracted these God- 
fearing and God-loving spiritual republicans, to 
alleviate it. Numerous instances of these are 
chronicled but this does not appear to be the 
appropriate place to recount them. The story 
of Bhai Tara, who ran up to Lahore, when it 
was in flames, for help, is an instance in point. 
He told his sister, who, being the only relation 
he had, tried to prevent him lest he may him- 
self perish in the attempt to render help, thus : 

Let me go, let me go , my sister ; 

For the opportunity of service is fleeting : 

Being called a Sikh of Guru Nanak, 

I cannot keep away on hearing of misery.’^ 

It must be remembered that Sikhism, as 
taught by the Master, is a religion of the Spirit 
which must of necessity be a matter of individual 
instruction. Whatever the stage of spiritual 
development, a disciple has reached, may be, 
it is necessary that his spirit may remain linked 
up with that of the Master, and, through him, 
with the Supreme Power-House of Spirituality, 
for, switched ofi from Him, the individual soul 
is helpless and apt to break off as a Sakai, 
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whose very touch, according to the teachings of 
the Master, would mean pollution. In such a 
system*, the essential means to spiritual develop- 
ment of the human soul must include guidance 
from a higher Spirit, .instruction from an in- 
structed or inspired Soul, and a continuous 
touch with the Master’s teachings through the 
company of saints and congregational service. 
The Bhaiji or the Reverend Brother, who pre- 
sided over the Sangat, always took up his duties 
in all humility, deeming it a service imposed 
upon him by the Master, and not in a spirit of 
overlording. 


At the Manjis, which were founded by the 
Master himself in his tours, Bhaijis were nomi- 
nated by the Master to preside over and instruct 
the sangats. The successor of a Bhaiji was 
subsequently, in each case, nominated by the- 
predecessor, with the approval of the Master. 
Subsequently, Bhaiji came in certain places 
to be called the Baba or Father. This title was 
originally applied to the Master himself. It is 
also mentioned in several places in the Granth 
Sahib, for example, in Eag Gauri Cheti, Mohala 
First, Shabad 13, where the Master’s earthly 
body addressed his Spirit as “ Baba Nanak.” 
It appears that, after the Master’s ascension, 
the title of Baba was applied to the Master’s 
sons, Sri Chand and Lakhmi Chand as an 
Honorary distinction, while the Embodiment 
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of the Master’s Spirit was known only as the 
Guru or the Ma^er. None of the succeeding 
Gurus was called fia6o, after he had succeeded 
to the highest authority in the Church. Since 
then, the order of Babas came to occupy the 
same position as that otBhaiJi under the Master’s 
dispensation. It may be that, as Guru Angad 
Dev, in whom the Master’s spirit had been trans- 
fused before the Master’s ascension, had, as 
desired, removed himself to Khadur Sahib, 
Kartarpur and the colony of Dera Baba Nanak 
on the opposite bank of the river were left in 
charge of the Master’s sons, and being thus in 
charge of these institutions they became entitled 
to the epithet of Baba by virtue of that office. 
Whatever the reason, the fact remains that 
both Sri Chand, who was an ascetic and is 
now knovm as the founder oi the order of 
Udasis, and Lakhmi Chand, who had married 
and had a fanaily, were included in the higher 
order of Baba, and ever since then the sons of 
all succeeding Gurus or Masters and their des- 
cendants have held the honorific title of Baba. 


All Sikhs being thus Bhais, or brothers-in- 
Guru, the Sikh social organization has often 
been called a Brotherhood or Fraternity. No 
distinction was observed in the Sangat or congre- 
gation between members of the Brotherhood 
on the basis of caste, origin, colour or sex. 
Higher spiritual att ainm ents were the only 
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consideration for the selection of a Bhai or- 
brother as a Baba or Father, apart from the 
honorary distinction conferred on the descend- 
ants of the Masters. 


It is necessary to mention here that, during 
his four principal Udasis, the Master wore 
scanty clothes, after the fashion of ascetics, 
barely enough to cover his body, but suited to 
the cumate and other conditions of the countries 
he had to visit. In the firt two U dasis and the 
fourth, his garb was an admixture of Hindu and 
Muhammadan dresses. He had a sheet and 
ropes and tilak of the Hindu ascetic, and green 
or blue garment of a Musalman Faqir. He 
wore a wooden samlal of the Hindu Sanyasi 
on one foot and a Muhammadan shoe, made 
of hide, on the other. In his Third Udasi, 
which, as vve know, was taken in the Hiimnalayan 
mountains, he wore skins and furs. Bhai 
Gurdas has referred to these as the foundation 
by the Master of the Ordc,’ of Udasis (Udasi ki 
fit chalai), immediately after he had been in- 
structed by the Lord. When the Master re- \ 
turned from his Four Udasis, he put off these 
garbs, and adopted the simple garb of a layman, i 
Bhai Gurdas specifically refers to this action of 
hteMaster as well, in the following terms : 

When the Baba came to Kartarpur, he put 
off the Udasi garbs ; 
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He wore the layman's clothes, sat on the 
Manji and continued his spiritual instruo. 
tion to all.* ,, 

Subsequently, when the Master visited the 
Yogis at Achal-Batala, the very first objection 
which the Yogis made against him related to 
his re-adoption of the clothes of the laity and 
householder. The Master’s obje ct, how- 
ever, was not to make monks of his disciples. 
The necessities of the journeys required for the 
time being the adoption or simpler garbs of 
monks, but even then he was careful . it appears, 
to avoid creating an impression that he belonged 
to any known order of monks. He had no pre- 
judices on the subject, and, as soon as the neces- 
sity ceased, he cast away those clothes, and took 
up once more the ordinary clothes of a Sansari, 
as Bhai Gur Das calls a householder. 

It seems convenient to mention here that 
the elder of the two sons of the Master, Sri Chand 
by name, had himself adopted the Master’s 
Udasi garb, and continued it throughout his 
life. It appears that he did so when the family 
were allowed to settle down at the holy colony 

* Bhai GnrdaB, Var 1. 
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of Kartarpur, after the Master’s Second Udasi. 
It was here that Sri Chand was also instructed 
in the Master’s teachings, and, with an early 
leaning towards spiritual development^ri Chand 
seems to have taken to the mood of contempla- 
tion with extraordinary zeal, and lived for the 
rest of his life more or less self-centred. He 
never married, and on this account he seems 
to have often been described as the founder 
of the Udasi order of Sikhs. Whether Baba 
Sri Chand made any disciples or not, does not 
appear to be on record. At least none of the 
existing UdasiSadhs trace their spiritual descent 
direct from Baba Sri Chand, except through 
Baba Gurditta, the eldest son of The Sixth 
Master, Guru Har Gobind Sahib. Baba Sri 
Sri Chand lived till long after the succession 
of the Sixth Master, and the migration of the 
family from Amritsar, first to Kartarpur in the 
present District of Jullundur (not the Kartarpur 
of the First Master), and then to Kiratpur (the 
City of Divine Songs) founded by the Sixth 
Master himself. It is recorded that Baba Sri 
Chand, before his death, handed over, with the 
Sixth Master’s permission, the seli and topi, the 
insignia of the U dasi Order, to Baba Gurditta, 
the eldest son of the Sixth Master, and father 
and grandfather respectively of the Seventh 
and Eighth Masters, and himself vanished in 
the Himmalayan mountains. Baba Gurditta, 
himself a married man, subsequently established 
four Dhunis by granting certain privileges to his 
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four disciples, Baba Almast, Baba Phul, Baba 
Gobind and Baba Baluthe Cheerful, and'^ these, 
in course of time, became the four principal sub- 
divisions of the Udasi Order. Baba Gurditta 
being himself a married man does not appear to 
be called the Founder of the Udasi Order, 
otherwise it seems that it was he, who adopted 
the ascetic disciples and granted them privileges 
to preach and spread the Mission of the 
Master in other lands. At some period of 
their development, marriage appears to have 
ceased to be prohibited amongst the Udasis. 
Perhaps the married life of Baba Gurditta 
had its influence in this respect. Since the 
change, whenever it occurred, the Udasis 
have often acknowledged double descent, 
nadi and bindi, i. e . spiritual and physical. In 
addition to these, it appears that special marks 
of Grace or Bakhshishs were extended by the 
Masters, mostly the Seventh and Tenth, to 
six other men from among their disciples, and 
these six became the founders of further 
sub-divisions of (i^dasis, in addition to the Ff)UT 
Dhunis, founded by Baba Gurditta.* 

* The question hon far the ! da^xs are .■vn order connected 
with the Sikh Church, and how far they follow the tenets of 
Sikhism, os preached hj the Master, has recently assumed some 
importance, owing to a conflict between them and the ,l n/i, m 
the matter of I wilt; 1 over Sjkh Shrines ,''olf-tnleroat jeeins to 
have dictated \ an oua allegations and countei-alleuations and 
unconscious remarks of certain writers, who seem to have cither 
not studied the qiieot'on or little thought of the niisu-'C wbich 
their remarks were apt to be made of, that upon the Master’s 
ascension there was a scliisin between his disciples, on account of 
the alleged supersession of Sri Chand in the matter of succession, 
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It is of interest to add on this subject that 
all spiritual descendants of Baba Sri Chand, 
that is, all members of the f/dasi order, were 
acknowledged to be entitled to the title of Baba 
even as the physical • descendants of Lakhmi 
Chand were given or assumed the same, as 
honorary distinction. 


AU Sikhs, whether Bhais, Bhaijis, or Babas, 
generally worked for their own living, except 
perhaps the ascetic Udasis, who engaged them- 
selves in purely spiritual matters and were 
supported by others. In many cases, the 
BJuiiji'^ own house was the place of congrega- 
tional meetings, for it was there that the Master 
had originally visited and instructed him and 

have been seriously misunderstood. It must bo remembered that 
Bhai Gurdas wrote in the time of the Fifth Master, when Baba 
Sn Chand was sti II alive and had not yet made over the insignia 
of the Master’s Vdat^i garb to Baba Uurditta. His statement that 
the Master put them ofil on his return to Kartarpur at a time 
when Baba Sri Chand lived with him. coupled with the fact 
that, as recorded by the chroniclers. Baba Sri Chand made over 
the insignia to Baba Gurdilta, seem to invest another fact dis- 
covered by the present writer in his visit at Kiratpur with 
special significance and importance. Those insignia, ss/s 
and topi, are still preserved, in a Gurdwara at Kiratpur, 
which is in charge of the descendants of a daughter of 
the Seventh Master and grand-daughter of Baba Gurditta, to 
whom, along with a book, also respectfully preserved, they weco 
gifted by the Seventh Master at her marriage. Baba Gurditta 
had started the fovLv Dk'inif, after the political conflicts to 
the Sixth Master with the Mughal Bmporor, in consequence of 
which, it appears, he had to retire to the sub-montaine tracts 
of Kiratpur, and members of this aseetio Order seem to have 
beenlatei on entrusted with the care of the sacred places 
and were enjoined to keep themselves aloof from piflitical 
struggles, which were inevitable under the Tenth Master, 
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had installed him on the Manji. His superiority 
lay originally in his being selected as the recipi- 
ent of the Master’s Grace, in his extreme devo- 
tion to the Master, in his Higher spiritual attain- 
ments and in his greater capacity to guide 
others along the Path. There could obviously 
be no limit to the number of such men. The 
multiplication of the disciples naturally required 
and led to the increase in their number also, 
from time to time, and under the Third Master 
women were also promoted to the higher rank, 
and as Mais or Mothers undertook the task of 
preaching among their sex. 

The Master was thus the greatest Emanci- 
pator of humanity. He preach' ■ 1 that sjuritual 
eminence was consisteiit wth the performance of 
household duties. Asceticism, which Vvus con- 
sidered of such importance among the Hindu 
Yogis and Moslem ^v&Derveshes, was not as ex- 
alted as it had come to be believed. Married life, 
which indeed was the law of nature, was no 
bar to spiritual progress. It perfected human life 
on the other hand. A householder, who does 
no evil, who is ever intent upon good, who 
continually exerciseth charity, is pure as is the 
water of the Ganges.”* “Householder 

*VBr Ramksllee M. 3. 
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and Permit are equal, whoever meditates on 
the name of the Lord ?” The Master constantly' 
discouraged the idea that any special virtue 
was to be gained by' the ascetic life. He de- 
clared that true religion consisted not in out- 
ward ceremonials and the acceptance of pres- 
cribed religious formulae, but in the state of the 
heart, and that it was possible to meditate with 
advantage on spiritual things, while engaged in 
the ordinary business of life, without retreating 
to the wilderness or the seclusion of a 
monastery. 


The Master was also the greatest emanci- 
pator of woman in this country. It has already ’ 
been mentioned that the Third Master exalted 
women to the higher ranks of Bev. Mothers and . 
Preceptors. Guru Nanak himself denounced, 
in unmistakable terms, those who reviled 
woman. This is what he says in Asa-di-War ; 

Born of woman, nourished by woman, 
wedded to woman ; 

Of woman is Love born, and woman starts 
life agoing ; 

On death of woman one looketh for another, 
and by woman whole life is regulated : 

Why then revile her who giveth birth to 
heroes. 

Of woman is beanty born, none without 
her exists. 
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Unborn of woman is only He, the True One, 
saith Nanak.* “ 

It has been explained elsewhere that the 
Master based all his ethical teachings on the 
necessity of the remembrance of the Lord and 
Devotion to His Name. The observances en- 
joined on those who belonged to his Church 
were similarly grounded on the same ideal. 
He set up no ceremonials, and such as were 
needed after him were ordered to conform to the 
same principle. For instance, when the 
prescription of marriage ceremony became 
necessary under his successors, one was laid 
down in strict conformity with the ideal set 
up. 


Thou desirest to perform a function, go 
and pray to the Lord ; 

' He will bless thy function, if thou perform 
it in His Presence. 

* Aia di Var, M. I, Panri 19, Sh. 3, 
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Do it in the company of Saints, and drink 
• of the Nectar of His Name. 

He is the remover of all fears, He is Kind 
and Merciful^ 

Saveth He the Honour of His Servant. 

By praising Him, thou shalt know the 
knowable, saith Nanak.* 

All functions in the Master’s Church must 
conform to this principle, and so should all 
other questions which may arise from time to 
time. 


The hymns sung on the occasion of a death 
in a Sikh family are tj^pical of the spirit of 
Sikhism, in relation to the events of life. The 
very first of these hymns describes the occasion 
as a wedding, and all the five songs are entitled 
as Kirtan Sohila, the Wedding Songs, which all 
Sikhs are enjoined to recite just before retiring 
to bed each night. The first of these was sung 

♦ 8hlok M. V. 
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by the Master immediately before his ascension. 
It would repay repetition : 

Sing, ye, my comrades, sing now my 
wedding song. 

Sing the song of His Praise ; 

Sing the song of my Creator. 

Sing the song of Him, who knoweth no 
fear. 

I would be a sacrifice to this Wedding 
Song ; 

For in this Song lieth the Everlasting 
Bliss. 

For even the smallest life doth my Lord 
care ; 

The bounteous Giver meeteth needs of each. 
Invaluable are His Gifts ; 

Who can appraise Him. 

The auspicious day hath dawned : 

The hour of Wedding is come. 

Come, comrades, and anoint the Bride ; 
Pour your blessings, 0 comrades. 

For the Bride meeteth her Lord. 

Take the Message to all : 

For the call cometh for all. 

Ever and always remember Him, who 
sendeth down the Call 

When the time for the Call arriveth. 

* Sohila Bag Gauri Dipki, M. 1. (aee page 227). 
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■•Could any thing transcend the ecstasy with 
which the Sikh is enjoined to meet the final 
Call ? 'He must feel this ecstasy each night, 
when going to bed, and he must feel just the same 
when he goeth in response to the last Call. He 
must dream of his Union with the Lord each 
night, and he must finally repose in the happy 
dream from which he may wake not. 

One constantly hears in India questions as 
to what food a man may eat and what he may 
eschew. Both Hindus and Muhammadans have 
their lists of permitted and prohibited articles. 
The diet to which these questions generally 
relate is the animal food. The Master, how- 
ever, declared that “ only fools, who know not 
the reality and think not calmly, quarrel over 
meat.”* “ In flesh we are conceived, of flesh we 
are born, and of flesh we are made. Gyan and 
Dhyan (knowledge and Cidm thinking) thou 
knoweth not, and yet, 0 Pundit, thou passeth 
for a wise man.”t It is a long discourse 
which he addressed to the Brahmans at 
Kurukhshetra, where they thought that scru- 
pulous abstention from animal food alone^ 

* Sh. M. 1. (See page 101). 
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vrithout following the spirit of religion, was 
enough to make them pure, and that all those, 
who abstained not from flesh, were, in spite 
of their purity of life and high spiritual attain- 
ments, doomed to perdition-. The sermon, how- 
ever, should not be understood to mean that the 
Master preached in favour of flesh-eating. Indeed, 
he attached little importance to these matters, 
and left even this question to be tested on the 
touchstone he had prescribed to regulate all 
human conduct. “ All food is pure, for it 
hath come from God to all But that eating 
for pleasure is impure, which produceth ailment 
in the body or evil thoughts in the mind.”t With 
the variety of climatic and other conditions in 
difierent parts of the earth, it would have been 
simply impossible to lay down a single rigid 
rule on a non-essential subject like this, and 
no healthier and more elastic maxim, yet in 
strict consonance with the Ideal he had brought 
for the guidance of the human race, could be 
conceived. The chronicles do not say what 
food he himself ate, but from the general 
character of his teachings it seems that he could 
not have cared for animal diet himself, but 
assumed no merit on that account. The fact 

*Asa di Var M, 1. 
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that his immediate successor, Guru Angad. 
allowed meat to be cooked in his Langar, with' 
out insisting upon abstainers to eat of it, shows 
that there was no j)ositive prohibition against 
it in the Church. 

The ceremony of initiation of a novice into 
Sikhism, as originally instituted by the Master, 
was a simple one. Sir Lepel Griffin says that 
the “ old Sikh faith had a baptismal ceremony 
which had fallen into disuse. This was resuscit- 
ated by Govind Singh (the Tenth Master), as 
the necessary initiatory ceremony of Sikhism.” 
With this last proposition it is difficult to agree. 
Keeping in view the fact that the Master was not 
a man of conventions, the ceremony instituted 
by him could not possibly have been of a 
military character, which the Tenth Master had 
to institute and now prevails. Before the intro- 
duction of this somewhat elaborate Baptism 
of the Sword, the novitiate was simply instructed 
in the principles of the faith and administered 
Charanghal, or the water in which the toe of the 
Master is immersed. This is indeed what 
Bkai Gur Das specifically mentions. 




XVII. 

The Master’s Method. 

The Master had a method of teaching, 
peculiar to himself. He indulged in no specula- 
tions nor in lengthy arguments about matters 
he had to teach. He used no parables to illus- 
trate his meaning, like a school Professor. He 
laid down no logical premises and drew no con- 
clusions from them. He taught chiefly by 
example and authority. He was not merely 
a Teacher of spirituality and religion, which 
he was in the truest sense of the word, but the 
disciple found all those lessons that he taught 
fully illustrated in the Master’s own life. He 
was the exemplar of the Divine principles which 
he preached. He was the model of the life which 
he wanted his followers to adopt. There was 
thus little need to argue. When he spoke, the 
disciple understood what he meant. Indeed 
he saw with his own eyes what he was required 
to do. The Master thus preached with an 
authority, which seemed so natural with him. 
He commanded. He had no fear of his adver- 
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saries and depended not upon the assistance of 
his friends. He felt confidence within hiipself 
and knew for certain that his words would not 
be lost. He spoke of God and how to reach 
Him simply as one who had himself come from 
on High, and said what he knew ; and hia 
simple telling brought to his audience the 
Reality he spoke of. 


They say, examnle is better than precept. 
Himself a non-believer in formalism, the Master 
lost no opportunity to show the absurdities into 
which it had led the wor! !. The Brahman came 
to administer to him tlie Y igyopwit, the sacred 
thread, which he had served out to so many 
people born of Hindu parents of the Dtoij or 
twice born classes, when the Master had reached 
the suitable age. The Master demonstrated 
the futility of the proceedings and refused to 
receive the thread. The Brahman prepared 
to purify his family and his house of the pollu- 
tion of Sutak, which was supposed to have 
attached on account of the birth of his sou ; and 
he expressed his views on the subject and stopped 
the ceremony which alone the Brahman could 
perform. He was asked if oblations of cakes 
were to be offered after his death anl if his 
path to hereafter was to be lighted by a ghee- 
fed lamp, when his end was approaching, and he 
declared what might be done and what need 
not be performed. On none of these occasions, 
he denounced the words or expressions used. 
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He was not to destroy and then to leave the sub- 
jectj He did not like to offend. He gave a 
new meaning to the words and infused a new 
sense in the functions. Thread symbolised 
man’s binding down his passions. Yea, 
administer to me the Yagyopmt, 0 Pandit, 
which the spirit is in need of, which may neither 
break nor be soiled, neither be burnt nor get 
worn out. Blessed is he who weareth it. 
Sutak of a very abominable character is 
polluting beautiful lives of godly men, 0 Pandit, 
for covetousness is the sutak of the mind and 
speaking falsehood is of the tongue, casting a 
lustful eye at another’s wife, beauty and riches 
is svtak of the organs of vision, and hearing false 
tales is that of the ears. All superstition is 
sviak, 0 Pundit, pray remove it. Yes, light 
up the lamp of the Lord’s Name, in which a\l 
pain will be consumed as oil is burnt in a lamp, 
and this lamp shall illumine the way hereafter. 
It is the remembrance of the Creator which 
will serve as Cakes on the future way to eternity. 


To the Mussahnan, he never said to cease 
being a Moslem. Be a true Moslem, 0 Kazi, 
for to be one thou must cast off thy vanity and 
be humble, render submission to Grod with 

f atience and be kind to all living beings, created 
y Him. Pray, with honesty as your holy 
book, on the carpet of sincerity, in the Musjid 
of Compassion, If thou wantest to be a true 
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Moslem, my friend. Good deeds shall then be 
thy Ka'aba, truth thy Raima, and charitj^thy 
prayer. Thou must have meekness for thy 
rosary. The Kazi, as much as the Nawab and 
the Mullah had but to agree. In Mecca, the 
simple answer, “Turn my feet to where the house 
of God is not ”, was enough to set all athinking, 
and they had Wt to realise that God lived on 
all sides and could not be confined only within 
the four walls of a building, however ancient it 
was. 


In the Temple of Jagannath at Puri, he 
granted to the High Priests of the Thakurji 
the Vision of the Sublime Arti, which all Nature 
was performing in front of The Lord of All 
Universes, and gave an entirely new meaning to 
the word. Those who had ears to hear and eyes 
to see heard the message and saw the Grand 
Arti and questioned no more. The deaf and the 
bhnd had but to follow. Similar Vision had 
to be shown to those who believed in seven 
earths and seven skies as the limits of the Uni- 
verse, when the Master waste be stoned to 
death on account of his declaration that in 
God’s Creation there were lakhs upon lakhs 
of such earths and skies. Did not Bahlol see 
them and bow ? 


It was a novel way in which the Master’s 
presence in a place was aimounced. In Kuiu* 
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khslietia, the people rushed against him to 
pdhish the sacrilege of a pot of meat, while the 
occasion was one of purification from the 
Demon’s pollution and release of the sun-god 
from his grip. At Baghdad, he was to be 
stoned to death for his ‘blasphemous’ utterances, 
and the eagerness of the people to acquire merit 
by murder brought them face to face with Him. 
At Jaggaimath’s Temple, he had sinned by 
sitting down when he ought to have stood up at 
the Arti, and at Mecca he had committed the 
outrage by lying down with his feet towards 
the Ka'aba. In Hardwar he threw water to the 
west, to irrigate his fields some three hundred 
miles away, when the occasion needed ofierings 
of water to the sun-god and the ancestors to the 
east. All these heterodox actions attracted 
attention and large audiences, wherever the 
necessity was to preach openly. In each case 
the method of collection of audience also served 
to introduce the subject of the discourse, but 
from our mimdane point of view, it involved 
risks which one may feel difficult to justify 
being taken. The Master, however, knew that 
he ran no risk, for nothing could happen to him 
as he was under the Protection of Him who had 
Commissioned Him to proclaim the Kingdom of 
Love and Devotion to the Name, wherein shall 
God be Glorified and hypocrisy destroyed. 


Through all this fearlessness however, ran 
a ring of meekness and sincerity, which is ao 
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rare to find anywhere else. “ Do ye want* to 
strike down innocence? Do so, brothers, oand 
wait no more, for I am but an humble crea- 
ture of God, who wiU offer no resistance. If, 
however, ye want to have a talk, pray calm 
yourselves and be seated, and I will talk to you;” 
he said to the furious crowds at Kurukhshetra. 

“ I have come from afar and was weary 
and tired. I have but thrown myself down, 
my friends,” he told the people at Mecca, when 
he asked them to turn his feet to where the 
House of God was not. The Master was an 
artist in whom meekness meant a frank accept- 
ance of all experiences, just as love indicated 
in him the sense of beauty which revealed to 
the world its soul as well as its body. It always 
disarmed opposition, and nothing else could 
happen. 



XVIII. 

The Master’s Personality. 

The personality of the Master presents to 
the student of his fife a strange combination of 
qualities. A number of paradoxes, more 
apparent than real, seem to strike the imagin- 
ation, and our timid methods of investigation 
do not ordinarily afiord us a sufficiency of 
historic explanation. The Master lived at a 
time when the game of public life is freely played, 
during a period of human activity when man 
risks all and gains all. The movement which 
he started meant unison of the lay mind with 
the Supreme Spirit and implied Liberty from all 
trammels. That he met with considerable 
opposition goes without saying. When in more 
recent /times, laws were passed for the emanci- 
pation of slaves, the strongest opposition came 
from the slaves themselves. So, when the 
Master raised the banner of Freedom from 
Spiritual and Moral Slavery of the Nations of 
the Earth, the greatest opposition came from 
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those who shuddered from the truth being told 
about their degraded condition. The Master was 
threatened with death on several occasions ; 
he was called a heretic and his bard coujd find 
no place to keep peace with his surroundings ; 
he was sold as a slave and was captured as a 
prisoner ; and finally the apotheosis was 
reached when he was incarcerated in ]ail. On 
all these occasions, circumstances were enough 
to suppress the conscience of the boldest among 
men. But the Master’s conscience was inspired 
by the Supreme Consciousness, which refused 
to be put down. Such obviously adverse events, 
on the other hand, served the fulfilment of His 
purpose. Threatened violence changed into 
meek submission, persecution altered into the 
vanquishment of the persecutor, sale as a slave 
led to the abolition of slavery and emancipation 
of all slaves, and his imprisonment with Cri- 
minals in Jail resulted in the downfall of an 
Empire and evangelisation of the sinners. His 
adversities proved to be blessing in disguise, 
and if it is correct that the world has been built 
of sorrov/, it has been well remarked that it has 
been built with the hands of love. The great 
Budha saw pain and sorrow around him, 
and exclaimed, how could it be that Brahm 
would make a world and keep it miserable.” 
He little knew that sorrow is the supreme 
emotion a man is capable of, and the Master 
whose whole life was that of an artist of the 
sablimest nature exalted sorrow as a blessing. 
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How beautifully be declared, 

I sicken at pleasure, the pain healeth me ; 

* In pleasure, I forget Thee, O Creator. 
Thou ordaineth, I can do nothing ; 

What I do is all an undoing.* 

By his fearless calmness in adversity, he has 
taught us the lessons to appreciate the beauty 
of sorrow, and to realise, with Goethe, that 

Who never ate his bread in sorrow. 

Who never spent the midnight hours 
Weeping and waiting for the morrow. 

He knows you not, ye heavenly powers. 

For Guru Nanak, nature had dealt her 
choicest both in body and naind. Strong 
healthy physique, beautiful and attractive 
features, and white rosy colour, his physio- 
gnomy always impressed all, who looked at him, 
with his sacred character and inspired them with 
spontaneous reverence for him. His adversities 
seem to be part of the scheme of his life, other- 
wise his genial and frank nature, and his unlimit- 
ed capacity for Reform, made troops of followers 
wherever he went. 


*Shlok, M 1. 
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The JIastek’s Personality. 


He is described by one writer as “ thorough 
and consistent, prudent and yet urgent, and 
as gentle in manner as he was strong in faith.” 
The movement which he started was not the 
result of a long meditation and deep thought, 
but had a spontaneous growth from the Master’s 
inborn nature. He had no dogma but a fixed 
personal resolution, exceeding in intensity every 
other created will, and men became his follow- 
ers, not by believing this thing or that thing, 
but by being attached to his person. H’s 
heart burnt within him at the degraded condi- 
tion of the people around him, and he worked 
prudently but firmly and always successfully. 
He laughed very seldom, yet he never produces 
the impression of austerity, moroseness, 
sadness or unhappiness. He was ahvays rejoic- 
ing in Spirit. At times he ivas scarcastic but 
always serious. With strong and forceful 
expression, and straightforward and bold 
demeanour, he never allowed an opportunity 
to slip. 


Guru Nanak presents a character thorough 
and consistent from the very beginning. In 
his character we do not find any improvements 
being made. In fact he had no extravagances 
to prune ofi and no eccentricities to return from. 
His character is never modified, it is one and 
the same throughout. Some western writers 
have concluded &om his habit of giving away 
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in alms what he possessed in material resources, 
that he was extravagant and careless in money 
matters. But they do not seem to have realised 
that he never lived beyond his means, when he 
was in business, and that when he eventually 
renounced his Modikhana, he left it in good 
financial stability. 


The consistency of the Master’s character 
will be obvious to any one Avho compared his 
lessons to his teacher at the village school and to 
the Pundit at his Yagyopivit ceremony, in his 
early life, with his utterances at Kurukhshetra, 
Brindaban and Jagannath ; or the incident of 
his restoration of the damaged crops of his 
village Avith the event of Bawa Wali at Hassan 
Abdal. Never hesitating in doing his task, 
unfaltering in his trials, unshaken amid per- 
secution and undaunted in adversity, Guru 
Nanak presents a character, thorough and 
consistent all round, and imparalleled in the 
history of the world. 


Guru Nanak was a man among men. Bis 
example inspired us with hopes and aspirations. 
Nowhere does he produce an impression that his 
standard is beyond approach by mortal man. 
He in fact raises his fellow beings towards 
himself. He indeed tells us, in actions as in 
words, that every human being is capable of. 
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approaching the Divine, only if one would try 
to do so. He in short does not leave us behind 
exhausted. Each step that he draws us nearer 
to himself inspires us with fresher aspirations. 
Nowhere do ms life and teachings mortify us, 
however low and degraded we may be. His 
loving hand extends to us even there. 


That the Master set up a new dispensation 
and founded the true religion in its pristine 
glory and purity goes without saying. As re- 
gards other religious systems, he followed none 
and denounced none. It has already been 
explained that he gave new meaning to them. 
His perfect idealism included the highest rule 
of unspotted and virtuous life, with the sole 
object of deserving the Lord’s Grace. In Him, 
Supreme Consciousness asserted and, breaking 
through the barriers of caste, creed and colour, 
declared the Unity of God and Brotherhood 
of Man, insisted on the moral Code of Budha and 
Christ but grounded it on the supreme duty of 
winning Grace, and he inculcated a continuous 
exercise of realisation of the Presence of God, 
It is in the absence of this last realisation that 
humanity has always been apt to lapse from tj^e 
path of rectitude. 


The foundation of the True Religion was 
the Master’s work. After him all that remained 
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'was to develop it and make it fruitful. His 
great work indeed was to have made himself 
beloved in the highest degree bj his disciples. 
His doctrine was so little dogmatic that he 
never thought of its being systematically written. 
His songs, now preserved in the Granth Sahib, 
were firS; written in scattered scraps by his dis- 
ciples, as they heard them, and were collected 
immediately after him by the Second Master, 
Guru Ang^, and incorporated in the Holy 
Book by the Fifth Master, Guru Arjan Dev. 
These Songs constitute the Master. Music was 
his life ; and His Divine Music still thrills the 
lives of Hifl numerous followers. That he was 
inspired is clear from what he himself always 
said when he was singing. “ Play the tune, 
Mardana, for the song hath come.” This is 
what he always commanded to his bard when 
he received the inspiration. On one occasion, 
he told Bhai Lalo in express terms, “ As the 
word cometh to me from the Lord, I impart 
knowledge thereof, O Lalo.” The proof that 
the Master was God-Commissioned Ues clearly 
in the character of his message and in the in- 
fluence which he exerted on the lives of his 
followers, an influence that has lasted through 
centuries. The Master himself said in his 
hymns that he was instructed by God Himself. 

Nanak found his Guru in the Supreme Lord 
and found consolation in the True Word* 
•Bomkali, M. 1 , A. 
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The Immeasurable, the Supreme Brahm, 
The Supreme Lord : Nanak had !§[im 
as his Guru.* 

We have already seen t that when the 
Master received his baptism, the Supreme 
Master blessed him with Grace and made this 
blessing a part of the First Principle of the 
creed, which Lord Himself prescribed for 
being broadcast, by saying that Ho is to be 
realised by the Master’s Grace. There the 
word “Master’’ so far as Guru Nanak was 
concerned, on whom the Grace was bestowed, 
referred to the Almighty Father Himself. 

It is thus that pure Sikhism, the product of 
a perfectly spontaneous spiritual movement, 
freed from its birth from all dogmatic restraint, 
having struggled for four hundred years for 
liberty of conscience, despite persecutions and 
attempts at its suppression and extinction, 
still reaps the fruits of its glorious origin. To 
refresh itself, it has but to return to the Master 
the Holy Book. 

This Sublime Master we shall call Divine, 
not of course in the sense that he has absorbed 
all divinity, or has been identical with it, but 
in the sense that Guru Nanak is he who came 

* 5»t^, \JidUUH, VHHna, 
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from the Divine and caused his fellowmen to 
mahe the greatest step towards the Divine. 
He created heaven, upon this earth, of pure 
souls, and, to find its characteristics, one has 
only to refer to the state of his disciples in his 
time and after him. In Guru Nanak, who may 
legitimately be called a man among men and 
a god among gods, was concentrated all that was 
good and lofty in human nature. He was above 
all passions which we fight against. Never 
has any man, so much as he, made the interests 
of humanity predominate in his life over the 
pettiness of seK-love. Unreservedly bound to 
hia mission, he subordinated all things to it, 
and it was by the intensity of this heroic will 
that he conquered heaven. 

The legend of Guru Nanak’s life wiU always 
bring into activity the tender feelings of human 
soul, and all men will proclaim that among sons 
of men, none was born greater than Nanak; 
Following the Fifth Master, Guru Arjan Dev, 
let us sing Tra 3^ ^3^ mPjwu ittsot fiajj orfe unft 
Greatest of all is the Divine Master Nanak 
who hath sheltered me from all pain. 

Yes, write it in the rock, 

Grave it on brass with adamantine pen. 

’Tis God Himself becomes apparent, when 
God’s wisdom and God’s goodness are 
displayed, 

For God of these His attributes is made. 

Matthew Arnold. 



